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WETS day— August Uth, 1871— 

T Old Uncle John Tregenotoeth'a 

HUle i/Lary waa married to Zac-chy 

Pendray, in the parinh church at 

I Si. Oayth'a. 

So etaods the sentence in my 
\ diary. Bat withont some farther 
explanation, it will lead to no 
leea than three mistakes. For to begin with — in 
spite of hia name — ' old Uncle John ' was not very 
old ; nor had he moreover a single nephew or niece 
in the world. The perfectly white hair that fell in 
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ricli silvery locks to his shoulders, gave him the 
first part of his title ; while custom in that Western 
Cornwall gave to him the second part. ^ Uncle ' 
is the familiar title by which old men of the work- 
ing-classes are frequently known. 

And then as to this ^ little Mary,' she was by 
no means little. She was a tall comely Cornish 
maiden of three-and-twenty summers; with hair 
of glossy blackness and deep blue eyes, deep blue 
as the sea that lay under the mighty clifEs a mile 
from her father's door. Her face was one that 
might have been called beautiful perhaps, only that 
there was such frankness and such simplicity, such 
tender anxious love, that you looked right in at the 
soul without staying to think what the face was 
like. 

Then again, though they were married at church. 
Uncle John was no Churchman but a thorough 
Primitive Methodist, and a 'class-leader' too. But 
for all that, he played the organ up in the little loft 
at St. Osyth's, that they called the gallery, sitting 
there Sunday mornings and afternoons, up in the 
dark (it is never too dark for him), behind the great 
Royal Arms that have been there since the days of 
good Queen Anne, — playing ' for love,' poor as he 
was ; for love of the organ perhaps first of all, but 
for love of the parson too, for he has been a rare 
friend to Uncle John, as little Mary will tell us be- 
fore we have done. Then on Sunday nights he 
takes his place in the singing seat at the Primitive 
Methodist chapel, and amidst flute and fiddle, big 
and little, and trombone and clarionet, and a great 
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company of singers, lie leads the choir there — and 
a heartier or better bit of singing it would be a 
hard matter to find than that which rings within 
those four white- washed walls. They believed, 
with David, that it was good to make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord. 

And that was in 1871 I — so lately and yet so 
long ago. Ah, things are altered now down at 
St. Osyth's. ' The new parson ' came, with whom 
the little white-washed chapel was schism, and 
Uncle John was a heretic, and even the fish for 
Friday's fast was tainted because it was taken on 
a schismatic's hook I And the simple villagers 
who sung in the parish church in the morning, and 
crowded the little chapel at night, and who wor- 
shipped the same good Lord in .each, are now rent 
and torn with jealousies and bickerings about 
' strict church ' and ' dissent.' Reader, if you have 
a heart in you at all pray God to send again the 
Spirit of the Master, when every good man shall 
give thanks for the telling of salvation's story, be 
it in the white-washed barn or in the many-arched 
cathedral, in Primitive chapel or parish church. 

It was on the evening of this marriage-day that 
the old man and I sat together listening to the 
music of the bells coming softly and sweetly across 
the water. He found it rather a relief to have some 
one to chat with, and I had long been anxious to 
get the story that he was disposed to tell. Al- 
ready I had picked up bits of it from one and 
another, and patched them together as well as I 
could ; and one or two incidents I had heard from 
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himself^ but only just enough to make me eager to 
hear the rest. Several times I had tried to get at 
it, but only failed provokingly. 

I had often come upon him sitting in the door- 
way, his fingers busied in net-making, the finished 
meshes lying coiled beside him, his face tamed up- 
wards to the light, the long silver hair flowing over 
his shoulders, whilst he and ' little Mary ' sang some 
sweet hymn together — ^a picture framed by the 
jessamine-porch about the door-way. And sitting 
with them, I bad tried to lead tip to the story of his 
life ; but Betty was sure to come bustling by us 
starting some new topic, or Zacchy would come 
creeping in at the little gate with talk of the latest 
news. Somehow or other, it had always failed. 

At other times as I passed the old church I had 
stayed and listened, marvelling at the rare power 
and skill with which he could sway the tones, and 
force them into exquisite harmony, then had felt 
my way up the old ricketty staircase and stood 
beside him at the organ. But at sueh times he had 
no ear, no thought for anything but the music. 

This evening the coast was clear. Betty had 
gone to see 'the little maid' settled at her new 
home. Uncle John had thought of going too, but 
Betty had settled that by decide'Hly but not unkindly 
expressing an opinion that ' men-folks were always 
best out o' the way ; ' to which as a general prin- 
ciple on a wedding day Zacchy might perhaps have 
ventured to take exception had any one but Betty 
said it. So early on that summer's evening we sat 
together, without any fear of disturbance, Th^ 
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gentle sea-breeze swept about ns deliciously cool 
and balmy, and laden witb the fragrance of abun- 
dant flowers, while over all fell the sweet music of 
the bells, like a constant blessing on that happy day. 
Uncle John's thoughts were rather disposed to 
wander into the past, and by putting a question 
here and (here I managed to get the story complete. 





CHAPTER n. 

Sbe tittle 0iaih. 

low long have I been blind, Sir ? 
j — {the old man began, in answer 
i to my question) — Well, Sir, I've 
! been so blind as a bat this nine- 
1 teen year a'most. But 'tia won- 
derful bow I be able to get alongl 
It do seem to me as if when one 
thing be took away Bomething else 
be sure to come in its place. Eyes are things that 
yon would think it unsAft' snre 'nongh to be without, 
but it do come to be natnral-like, and six days onfc 
o' the seven you forget that ever you had any, 
specially if you've got plenty else to think abont, 
as I always had. Then, besides, there's your ears 
and your finger-tips do come to be uncommon good 
friends. I've heard folks say that you don't know 
the worth of your mercies till they are gone. That 
ia true enough, but so is 'this — that then you find 
out the worth o' them that be left. 

'Tis no good denying that it be a trifle hard 
sometimes when there's nothing 'pon my mind. 

* Wisht: A. Oomish word for bad, unhappy, unfor- 
tunate. It ia Huppoaed to linger from the old belief in 
witchcraft, and tlieii' power of evil- wishing. 
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One thing in particular has been making me wish 
all day that I could look out once more just for five 
minutes. A foolish thing, I dare say you'll think, 
for an old chap like me, but there — we ftll of us 
have got a well o' tears in us somewhere, if you 
only sink down deep enough. The sound o' those 
blessed bells a-ringin' in my ears, and Betty and all 
of them saying how pretty she looked — it almost 
makes me feel a bone o' the old man in me a bit 
rebellin'. And to think she be gone — though 'tis 
but a matter of four mile off, and Zacchy is a brave 
lad, and a pretty singer too. My little maid Mary 
— ah, there I go again ! lAiile maid ! Why I 
could feel her shadow fall over me when she'd 
be standin'.by my side three years agone, and I 
know she's so fine a girl as there be in the West 
Country ; but I can never come to think of her as 
any other than she was the last time I saw her. 

' How old was she then ? ' I asked, as the old 
man paused in his story. 

She was five years. Sir— five that very night. 
Everything else is half like a dream compared with 
the way I can remember that. 

The old man stayed as if unwilling to dwell 
upon it. 

' I have never heard exactly how it happened,' 
I said by way of encouragement. 

* Haven't you ? ' he asked with surprise. ' Why 
I thought everybody knew all about it.' Then he 
settled down for the atory. 

I was working up to mine by night that week, 
and had to start just after supper. The little maid 
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had been sitting on iny knee. It was in the winter 
time, and I can mind how her gk'eat frightened eyes 
looked np at me as she heard the rain pattering 
against the window, and the wind roaring round 
the house, and how she put her* arms about my 
neck, knd she said, in a sort of lispin', for she 
couldn^t speak plain then, 'Father,' she said',' 
'father, take me with you, 'tis so dark. Ton 
know, Jesus loves little children, and if I go He 
must take care of yon too, father.' 

' Bless you,' I said, ' I've got one little angel to 
love me anyhow.' 

Then I got up to go, and as I opened the door, 
she stood there with the wind a-blowing her hair 
about, and just as I stooped to kiss her, the candle 
was puffed out. I felt her little arms about me, 
and her lips on my cheek, and — and-^(for a 
moment the voice faltered, but quickly recovering 
itself the old men went on bravely). — There, what 
an old stupid I be, to be sure — and those blessed 
bells a-ringin' out their music as if we had good 
cause to let everybody hear such pure happiness as 
their wedding will make-«-the little maid and Zacchy. 

' So it happened that night f ' I hinted gently 
after another pause. 

It happened that night, Sir — ^that very night. 
I felt somehow as if something was going to be 
wrong. I had a lot of wisht old thoughts come 
creepin' over me all day ; but I didn't think 'twas 
going to be that. Me and my comrade were down 
in the mine to our work ; we were blasting. We 
had bored the hole and put in the charge. Then 
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we lit the fase^ and went away for the hole to go 
oS. We waited two or three minatesj and then my 
comrade said that the fase mast have gone oat. 

' Wait a bit/ I said, ' yon can't give it too mach 
time — wait a bit/ 

We waited nntil both of as thought it mast have 
failed, and then I crept up cautiously towards the 
hole. AH of a sudden there came an awful blaze of 
light, and a hundred thunder-peals, and I can't 
recollect anything more about it. 

They telLme that it was four or five days before 
I began to come to myself. The first thing that I 
can remember is one day feeling a pair of little 
arms about my neck, and hot tears falling on my 
face. I couldn't make it out. At first I thought I 
was standing in the doorway, just goin' to mine, 
and I said, ' Good night, little maid.' Then I felt 
the tears fall faster, ^ijg^^as my senses began to 
come together I knew that I was in bed, and that 
there was something amiss, l^i^t I couldn't make out 
what it was, so I sai^y ^^ L%ht a candle, Mary dear, 
'tis so dark.' „ r 

Bless you. Sir, I can feel it. «ow — ^how her little 
hand stroked the sidepf my |^e, as the tears fell 
hotter and faster, f .What is it, Mary dear ? ' I 
said, thinking there was something happened to 
her. ' Where is mother ? and why doesn't she 
bring a light ? 'tis so dark.' 

Then I heard the little maid whisper to herself, 
^ Poor, poor father ! 1 8^ pose I shall always leave to 
lead him now J 

Then it all came across me — I was blind I The 
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little maid guessed somehow that I knew it. She 
began stroking my hand and kept saying, 'Poor, 
poor father I ' and I could feel the tears falling on 
it all the time. Then presently she says, ' Yon'U 
hare to take me with you now, father, wherever 
yon go ; and so Jesus must take care of yon always 
now, you know.' 

* « 4c « * 

I can scarcely fancy she's gone, bless her. The 
little maid has been a'masb like an angel to me. 
Sir. Bub there, I mustn't be an old stupid again. 





CHAPTER in. 

t 

lis Wiiit 1B^tt$« 

,T was weeks afore I got well 
enough to be about again. The 
house had got pretty well stript of 
all that was in it^ and that wasn't 
very much^ a long time before I 
could think about trying to pick 
up a bit of a living. My Betty is 
a real good one, I can tell 'e. Sir — 
a real good one and no mistake, or else we should 
have starved. Betty did come out then — ^you'd 
hardly believe all that she went through to keep the 
place over our head. Anything that came to hand, 
it was all the same to her, from a round o' monthly 
nursing to curin' pilchards, or standin' at a washtnb 
from three o'clock in the morning till eight at 
night. 

Bless her. Sir, she's a right good one. She be 
a woman that wants a deal o' knowin', does Betty. 
Nothing ever turns up but there's Betty just so ready 
for it as if she'd been a-doin' nothing else but 
thinkin' about it all the days of her life. Why, if I 
was made king o' England to-morrow. Sir, Betty 
would know 'xactly what I ought to do an' say. She 
may not be what people call an amiable tempered 
woman, and she don't much like that kind of folk 
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either. Betty be one o' that sort that like nothing 
so much as to go straight on with her work till it's 
done^ and then to begin something else. And I 
often think. Sir, that the hard, bony women that 
can't abide a bit of praise — neither giving none nor 
taking none, who do call work work and wages 
wages, and count every word beside them as waste 
of breath — they're the women to make the world 
go round. If they're iron for any feelin' that's in 
them, they're iron too for the work and the wear of 
them. Then you know. Sir, when iron is hot 'tis 
hot, and when Betty is up she is up, sure 'nough ; 
and whatever strikes then will make the sparks fly. 

Ah, I've vexed and worrited her many a time 
(and Uncle John sighed), and she'd bear it all as 
patient as an angel. She wouldn't say a word o' 
scoldin' for days an' days (here Uncle John smiled). 
But last of all, she'd fold her arms an' give me a bit 
of her mind — and a very strong-minded woman 
you'd have thought her too. Sir, Then directly 
'twas over, she'd go on with her work again just as 
if nothing had happened. Not like some folks, who 
sulk and keep rumblin' round an' round for hours, 
like the thunderstorms that come and go with the 
tide. 

But bless her, it be a long time now since the 
last storm broke, and I don't reckon that there'll be 
any more of 'em. I've often told her that if she'd 
been one of the smilin' smirkin' sort, who are all 
tears for your troubles and sunshine for your joys, 
we should have been dead and buried long ago. I 
can mind, years since, how the still water was full 
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of lovely reflections — ^blue sky and green leaves and 
yellow flowers and pnre lilies. But 'tis the water 
down between the dark walls, hurled and whirled 
and troubled, as if it had no time to sh^w itself, and 
didn't want any admiration, that turns the mill 
wheels and grinds com for the hungry people. 
There's folks that get all their love and praise now ; 
and there's folks that will have it by-and-bye, 
because they can't stop for it till their work is done. 
I'm one o' the sort. Sir, that likes a bit 'pon the 
way — ^it seems for to grease the wheels and makes 
'em go a deal more comfortabler. But there, 'tis 
only your slow cart wheels that yon can grease 
while they are going. Tour sixteen-mile-an-hour 
must wait till the journey is done. And that's like 
Betty. 

Bless her, when everybody gets their due, as 
they will some day, there won't be many come in 
for more than Betty iw^iH. Though she'll be the last 
one in the world to believe that there is anything 
down to her credit, that she will. I often think. 
Sir, that if there'll be one prize better than any 
other, I reckon it'll be for bearing up against heaps 
o' worries and troubles like our Betty has gone 
through — (again the old man sighed deeply) — ^and 
for going steadily along a road choke-full o' dread- 
ful things, and not seemin' to have any way out. If 
I could have my way I'd say that the best man or 
woman either was the one that kept their heart in 
the right place whatever comes and whatever goes 
— and that's our Betty, Sir, clean off. 

The old man stayed a moment^ whilst his &>ce 

02 
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lit up as if his mind were dwelling on some pleasant 
memory. 

I've been thinking of it most all day long^ what 
with the bustle and the bells^ and the words of the 
marriage service, and one thing and another it just 
carried me back to our wedding-day near five-and- 
twenty years agone. You'd hardly think how pretty 
she was when I married her. She was the beauty 
of the parish. Sir, and many a young fellow was 
angered with me — as they tell me they be with 
Zacchy to-day. But there, it would have been a 
wisht poor job for me if she hadn't had something 
more than good looks. 'Tis like what I was telling 
the little maid once when she was little. ' Father,' 
she says, as she was a-leadin' the donkey, and look- 
ing at the flowers, 'I don't think that there's 
anything in the world so lovely as (ihe may — is 
there ? ' 

When I'd thought about it for a minute or two, 
I says, ' Yes, little maid, I reckon there is. When 
the winter comes and all the white blossoms be 
stript off, and there isn'^t a leaf left, and everything 
is all frozen, I expect the hungry birds think that 
the red berries that they feed on are a good deal 
lovelier.' Oar Betty, Sir, bless her, was like the 
may when I married, Sir, but when the winter come, 
and it was a long long one, she had something more 
than dainty blossoms white and pink. Oar Betty is 
a real good one, I can teli'e. Sir, or we must have 
starved then. 
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ELL^ as I said, I began to cast 
about for a livings and I coaldn't 
think of anything but my fiddle. 
You know. Sir, I dearly love 
music. I always feel so thankful 
that ^tis my eyes that be gone and 
not my ears, for there's nothing 
so beautiful on earth as the music even a blind man 
can listen -to ; — a bendin' over it, tucked up under 
your chin, like a thing you do love, 'tis wonderful 
how a fiddle can come to speak to a man ; if it had 
a real heart and soul, it couldn't be more feeling. 
Sometimes there comes a little moaning note — ^that's 
sorrow; and sometimes a sharp cry — ^that's pain. 
Sometimes 'tis all of a loving whisper, sort of seuti- 
mental; then 'tis all harsh and angry, screamin' 
with rage, or threatenin' terrible hurt ; and then it 
comes round all tender and appealin', enough to 
bring the tears on your cheeks. 'Tis a thing that 
can sympathise with a man uncommon, is a fiddle. 
Then there was little Mary ; she could sing then 
a'most as pretty as she can now. So on Saturday 
nights, when the streets are full of market folks, the 
little maid used to lead me along, and she would sing 
as I played. It was only little hymns that she knew 
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— hymns that she had learnt to Sunday-school ; for 
though we never went anywhere ourselves, she never 
missed, wet or fine. Though it was nothing but 
the same over and over, they loved to hear the little 
maid, and sometimes we should get as much as 
three or four sliillings of a night. 

Ah ! it was the worst money that I ever earned, 
Tou see, Sir, my old comrades were always about 
at one public-house or another, and they would be 
asking me in for a glass of something to drink, and 
as I had a little money in my pocket, one generally 
led to more. There the little maid would sit by my 
side, in the foul place, hearing their oaths, and 
frightened at their drunken quarrelling. Often and 
often she has laid her head down on my hand, and 
I could feel her face wet with tears, and she would 
say, ' Please, father, do come home now ! ' Some- 
times I used to swear at her, and often IVe been so 
drunk that I didn't know what I was doing. Some- 
times I would get angry with her and send her 
home, and she'd go outside the dreadful place, and 
be shivering in the cold and rain for hours ; and then 
when I came staggering out she would be sure to 
be there waiting to take me home, — the poor little 
maid hardly able to keep me up. 

I can't bear to think of it, Sir — ^how the cursed 
drink hardens a man against those that he would 
die for when he is sober. Why 'tis like as if it 
opened the door for the devil to come in, and he 
soon drives everything out that doesn't please him. 
The wisest man is a drivelling fool then, and the 
kindest man is worse than a brute. 0, 'tis dreadful. 
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Sir; how it gets worse and worse. How it grips 
you like a gi&utj and drags yoa down again and 
again — going on till it must have a dreadful end 
somehow, — and a good thing if that end is not 
farther off than where hope and mercy can come. 




I got so used to it, and it got such a hold of me 
that I could never go by the pnblio-honse without 
going in, and I didn't often go in without coming 
out dmok, for if I had no money there was the next 
Saturday's earnings to pay up the score. Besides 
my old comrades were always willing to stand more 
drink for me, though their own hungry little ones at 
home were starring for want of it. 
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And 80 T came to be a drunkard, 

Ah^ nobody can tell what that means. 'Tis 
dreadful to think about it (and the old man's voice 
choked with emotion). Why, I would have given 
every thing that I had for drink — would have sold 
my soul for a drop more 1 

Betty stormed at me every now and then as soon 
as I came to my senses, and would frighten me a 
bit sometimes j but, bless you, it was more than she 
could do to mend me, or anybody else, except an 
angel from heaven. And the little maid was that^ 
Sir, or next door to it. 

There was once that I can mind very well when 
she nearly broke my heart. I've often thought of it 
since, though I never spoke of it before in tny life. 
'T is all so plain before me yet, like as if it was 
only a week ago. It was on a Sunday morning. I 
came gropin' my way downstairs long after little 
Mary had gone to chapel. I felt my way to a chair 
near the fireplace, and waited for Betty to begin 
her usual blowin' up. But there wasn't a word 
spoke. Once I heard her sigh, a great long, deep, 
heavy sigh ; and that went through me, stupid as I 
was, for I knew the reason of it well enough. Betty 
was standin' with her back to me, I could tell ; and 
I felt sure that she was lookin' out of the window 
over the fields, and could see the people going to 
church. She never moved a bit, and I somehow 
had her before my mind, not with her arms folded, 
but hangin' down all helpless by her side; and 
then, as if she was talking to herself, she says, ' I 
didn't ever think that I should give in ; but if the 
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Lord would be pleased to take the little maid home^ 
the sooner 'tis over with you and me the better/ 

I knew that she was standing there with red 
eyes^ and biting her lips. 

What a miserable wretch I was ! And to think 
that she who had done her best all along should 
put herself down to a level with me, just as miser- 
able and bad as I was^ when it was all my doing I 
O, Sir ! I could have killed myself. I got up and 
felt my way out into the field at the back of the 
house. 'Twas a beautiful morning. I could feel 
the sun shining all about me ; the bells were ring- 
ing for church, the birds were singing everywhere, 
the bees were humming round every flower, and the 
furze from the common was scenting all the still 
air. 

A drunkard's life is a horrible thing from Mon- 
day morning to Saturday night. Sir; but His on a 
Sunday that it he a hundred times the worst. When 
everything else in the world be quiet and happy, for 
a man to come out in the pure light and into the 
sweet breath of things and defile it, being all ragged 
and dirty and wretched. I can't compare it to 
anything but like what Cain must have felt when 
little children ran away from the dreadful man with 
the mark on his forehead, and the flowers withered 
and died wherever he set his foot, — only that a 
drunkard has cursed his wife and children as well 
as himself, and that is worse than Gain. 

I was coming in again, and just as I got near 
to the back door, the little maid came home from 
chapel, and I heard her go up to Betty, and she 
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says, 'Don't cry, mother dear; let me help you 
with the dinner/ 

And Betty spoke out sharp— and no wonder 
either. 

'Dinner, Mary 1 what's the good o' talking like 
that. Your father has drunk the dinner and every* 
thing else almost, except the rags from off our 
backs/ 

And I knew that little Mary came up close 
alongside of her and laid her head upon Betty's 
arm. I could tell it somehow by the sound of her 
voice. 

' Don't cry, mother/ said the little maid, crying 
her own self, ' God can take care of us if we ask 
Him. I'm sure He can.' And the little maid went 
upstairs, and I could hear the creaking steps stop. 
I knew in a moment that she was praying for me. 
I could see her quite plain. Kneeling down by her 
little bed, with her hands clasped and all her heart 
going up to God in her simple way. I felt then 
somehow as if she would save me. I was sure she 
would, but I little thought how it was to come 
about. 

And the Blessed Father did take care of her too, 
bless Him. The wonder is that He did not take 
her away altogether, with His glorious heaven all 
ready up there, and His poor little one so hungry and 
wretched down here. Only it would be like taking 
away all our hope and our last chance. I felt 
somehow as if God was near enough for us to pray 
to so long as ever the little maid was in the place. 
I often thought o' what she said that night as I 
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lost my eyes, 'Jeaua loves little children, and if I 
go with yoa, father. He must take care of you too, 
you know.' 

That day I did what I had not done since I was 
a little lad by my mother's knee — J prayed to the 
Lord to help me, and I &aid if the Lord woold help 
I never would touch the drink again as long as I 
lived. 





CHAPTER V. 

^ata }jz M.Bist Iris ^arh. 

f OTJ'D think, Sir, that that woald 
hare been enough to cure me, 
wouldn't yoa? and I certainly 
did go on better for a little 
wUle. Bat it soon came to be 
the old ways over again and worse 
than ever. Though there — why 
you have heard it many a time a'ready I dare say. 
Sir. And the blessed bells are ringin' something 
merrier than my story will be, if I go on. 

' I have never heard it altogether, only in bits 
and scraps, you know. Besides, you have told me 
lijo much now to stop here. It would be cmel not 
tj tell it all, Uncle John.' 

It cost him an efEort evidently, but the old man 
sighed and went on again — 

It was on a Saturday night. Yon see folks got 
to know how I spent my money, and did not care to 
help me after that, so I never did so well as I used 
to do. Bub that Saturday things were wisht, snre 
'nough. I couldn't get a single penny-piece. The 
rjiin was pouring down in torrents, and there was 
scarcely anybody in the streets, and of course I 
conldn't get any music out of the strings when 
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everything was dripping and soaked through — ^for 
a fiddle^ for all it be a friend^ is a good deal like 
other friends — ^*tis best in fine weather. And the 
little maid^ too — she was coughin' and shiverin^ so 
that she conld hardly sing a bit ; and what with 
one thing and another I was half mazed^ and didn^t 
care much what happened. 

So all desperate like^ I went into a pablic-house 
where I knew that I should find a good many of my 
old comrades. They soon made me sit down along-> 
side of them^ and one gave me a glass o^ grog- 
That set me ofi^^ for I was weak and cold^ and had 
scarce tasted a morsel for the day. lliey tried to 
make little Mary have some too^ but she turned her 
head away crying. 

0^ why is there a thing like this drink in the 
worlds that can turn a man into a devil I I loved 
the little maid more^ a brave deal more^ than my 
own lif e^ yet I spoke out sharp to her^ and gave her 
a push^ quite angry because she wouldn^t touch it. 
Ah^ Sir^ I can mind how she came cowering down 
by my side — ^for everything that happened that 
evening is like as if it were burnt in with fire in 
my memory, and can never come out — I can mind 
her hugging her trembling Uttle self against me, 
and the hot tears falling down ^pon my hand. You 
would think. Sir, that ihat would break anybody^s 
heart; but it only vexed me and made me more 
desperate. 

(Here the tears fringed the closed eyes^ and 
slowly traced their way down his face.) 

I was craving for drink, and had no money. 
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Then it was as if the devil had whispered it in my 
ear^ and I jumped up and shouted out^ 

'Hurrah, boys, here's a chance to make your 
fortune I Here's the old fiddle, and the highest 
bidder shall have it. Come, now, who'll start? 
'Tis a real good one.* 

Little Mary moved. Her hand was lifted up 
till it touched my face, and putting her arm on my 
neck, she sobbed out, 

' O, father, don't, don't sell it ! ' 

With an oath I told her to be quiet, and pushed 
her down into her seat, and she shrank away into 
my side, shivering more than ever. 

' Now, lads, who'll be the highest bidder ? ' I 
holloaed out, half drunk. 

One of them — the landlord 'twas — ^bought it for 
a few shillings, and then I began my fling. I drank 
glass after glass until I knew nothing. I was 
never so bad in my life. (Here Uncle John 
brushed away the tears that came more quickly.) 
I don't know how it happened to this day, but I 
s'pose she began to ask me to go home or some- 
thing, and they tell me that I hit her. Sir I — hit the 
little maid! — and she fell off the seat, and when 
they picked her up she had a cut in the forehead, 
^d she was so pale and so still that they thought 
at first that she was dead. 

(The old man paused for a minute or two. His 
voice faltered as he went on again) — 

Ah, that was a week. Sir I The little maid was 
only stunned, but if I had killed her I couldio't have 
felt more condemned than I did. I crept about 
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where I thoaght nobody could see me. I hurried 
away aa fast as I could^ knockin' myself and stum- 
bling if I heard Betty comin' ; and as for the little 
maid, I wouldn't have had her see me for the world. 
Never a man hated himself like I did then. Sir. 

In a few days she — ^the little maid I mean. Sir 
— ^was about again, and one afternoon when I was 
sitting, not knowing that she was near, she crept 
up and threw her arms about my neck in her loving 
way, and kissed me. 

I s'pose my eyes filled with tears, and that the 
little maid saw it, for she said, 

'Father, don't cry; it wasn't your fault!' and 
she leaned her little head against me. 

My hand rested just upon the scar of the wound, 
and it all came back before me— that dreadful 
Saturday night. 

"Twasn't your fault, father,' she went on; 
'don't cry; it wasn't your fault, you know, it was 
the drink.' 

The drink ! ay, it was all the drink. Could I 
ever touch it again ? I kept my finger lightly 
on the little maid's forehead, and Ufted my face to 
heaven, and vowed that I would never touch the 
murderous thing again aa long as I lived, and with 
a broken heart I prayed the Lord to help me. 

The little maid must have been watching my 
lips, and halE heard and half guessed my thoughts. 

' Father, are you going to sign the pledge ? ' she 
asked. 

' Yes, my dear, for ever and ever I hope,' I said 
as I pressed her to myself. 
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' 0, I am so glad I ' ahe cried, with a merry 
laugh. Then in her thoughtful way ahe stopped 
and said, ' But, father, you will have to do like 
people who can't write; they have to put a mark, 
you know; and that wilt he^ John Tregenoweth: 
his mark.' 

My hand rested npon the scar. ' John Trege- 
noweth : his mark,' I repeated to myself, and the 
wound seemed on fire to my touch. ' John IVege- 
noweth : his mark ! — His mark, sure 'nough, in 
writing that will never come out.' 

And partly because I wanted to hide my tears, 
and partly because I loved her so, I stooped and 
kissed the blessed little maiden. 

It isn't very large. Sir, that mark on her fore- 
head, but it be in my heart, Sir — larger and deeper 
a brave bit. That was how I signed the pledge ; 
and if ever I was tempted to touch the drink again, 
it was always enough just to touch the little maiden's 
forehead, and say to myself, 

John Tregenoweth : his mark. 




CHAPTER VI. 




SIt^ (Quaker's CDoat* 

n^ Sit, what a fight of it I had 
after that I 

Folks got to know all aboat 
what I had done^ and it wasn^t 
likely that they were going to do 
anything more for such an one 
as me. We were so poor that 
very often we should not have 
had bread enough to keep us aliye^ only the neigh- 
bours were sorry for the little maid^ and used to 
send us something now and then for her sake. 

At last one day I thought I would try once 
more before we quite starved, and see what I could 
get. I wouldn't have the little maid with me — you 
see I thought it would mind them of what most 
people remembered easy enough without ; so I gave 
her the slip, and went feelin' my way up the street. 
My coat was all rags and tatters, for though a man 
may have signed the pledge, it won't all of a sudden 
mend the holes that drink has made. I was very 
weak and hungry, and wondered where I could go 
for help, and what I should ask them for when I got 
there. 
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There was only one gentleman that I could 
think of who was likely to do anything for me, so 
all of a tremble and flatter I made for his house, 
and knocked at the door. 

I could tell from the way he spoke to me at the 
first that he had heard all about me, and my heart 
sank down to my shoes. Yet I felt that he was the 
one man in the world that I could trust, and so I 
told him all the story, and how I had signed the 
pledge, and meant to keep it too. 

His tone altered then, and he spoke a good deal 
kinder after that. He asked me what I was going 
to do for a Uvin' ; so I said that Td been thinkin' if 
I could get a few shillings I might buy back my 
fiddle. Be sat quiet for a long time, and then he 
said, 

' Nay, my friend, the fiddle is gone, and a good 
thing too. It would always be a temptation to thee, 
John — always a snare.' 

Well, that seemed to knock my only hope clean 
out of me; so, vexed that I YaeA come, I rose to go 
away. 

'Sit down, friend, sit down,' says he, in his 
quiet way* 

I put down my hat and stood by the chair, but 
I hadn't heart enough to care for anything he could 
say. 

He was quiet again for a long time, and then he 
began, very slowly and quietly, 

' John, I've been thinkin' if thou hadst a donkey 
and cart it would help thee. Thy daughter Mary 
could lead it to the beach, and thou couldst fill it 
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with sand and go from door to door^ selling it to the 
neighbours/ * 

' Me have a donkey and cart, Sir ! ' I cried out ; 
' why^ I might as well thiak al)OUt a carriage and 
pair/ 

'I think we can manage it for thee^ friend/ 
says he^ so quiet as ever. 

He got out a paper^ and wrote something down 
that he read to me^ and told me to take it round 
and see what I could get; and he put down^his own 
name for almost enough to buy the donkey^ and 
said^ moreovar^ that he should lend me five shillings 
for the time. 

I couldn't thank him, — my heart was too full ; 
but I could almost have worshipped him then and 
there. I spoke as well as I could, and then was just 
going out when he says, 

' — ^Friend, just one word more. Dost thou ever 
go to the House of God ? ' 

I stopped, and putting my hand down over my 
coat, I felt the rags and holes, and I said, 

t — There, Sir, that is the only coat I have got, 
and that isn't fit to go to chapel in.' 

'Well, friend, that difficulty is soon got over. 
I will give thee an old coat — wilt thou go then t ' 

* Yes, Sir, thank you, that I will,' I cried with 
all my heart. 

He was gone for a minute or two, and then he 
comes back and puts a bundle in my hands. I 

* Sand is used very commonly in Oomwall for the 
floors and passages of the houses. 

D 2 
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couldn^t thank him now so well as before. Here 
was what I had longed for : now I could go to chapel 
with the little maid. 

I had got a good way from the house when all 
of a sudden it came across me — ^perhaps he^ll want 
me to go to the Quakers^ meeting. I must see to 
that before I tell her anything. So I turned back 
again. 

* Please, Sir/ I asked, putting my head inside 
the door, ' where must I go to ? ' 

'To all the neighbours who will help thee, 
friend,^ he says, thinking about the paper. 

' But I mean, what ch,apel or church must I go 
to. Sir?' 

'0, anywhere, anywhere. Please thyself about 
that, friend, only go somewhere I ' 

' May I go to the Primitives with my little maid^ 
please. Sir ? ' I asked. 

' The very place for thee, John : go there, and 
the Lord bless thee,' says he, kinder than he had 
spoken before. > 

So I came home, wondering what they would all 
say. 

Of course Betty was fine and glad to have five 
shillings once more, and she couldn't stay to hear 
me out, but must go bustlin' to get something to 
eat ; and there I went on talkin' all about it, about 
the donkey and cart, and how we should manage, 
and didn't know but what she was a-listenin', till 
the little maid came in and found me all by myself. 

Up she came running in her happy way, and 
then I pulled the bundle from under my arm. 
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'Mary/ says I, 'guess what thafs for/ and I 
held up the coat. 

When I told her, she could scarcely live for joy. 

'When will it be Sunday?' she kept asking. 
* Will it be Sunday to-morrow ? ' was the first word 
of each day. Never did hours and days seem so 
long as that week was to the little maid. 

I was busy enough every day gropin' my way 
about to the different places, ashamed to let folks 
see me, and never thinkin' that any one would help 
me. Many a time I got to the door and lifted my 
hand to knock, and then all of a sudden it came 
across me — what I had done — and I turned and 
went away again. Fve heard people talk about sin. 
Sir, as only a sort of a trifle that can't make much 
difference — ^but if a man's sin can make him feel 
like I did, in the eyes of everybody, what must it 
make us look like to Him who knows us through an' 
through. 

But I did wonderful well. You see, that start 
of the Quaker gentleman gave them confidence 
somehow, for they knew that he would be the last 
man to throw his money away, for all he was so 
kind, so they felt that it was safe enough to follow 
when he had gone first. 

The next Saturday night I was sittin' at home 
with Betty, in a nicer feeling than she had been for 
months, and we could talk of nothing but the don- 
key and cart, and what it would cost, and what we 
could make by it, so that it wasn't until I was going 
to bed that I thought about the fiddle. And then 
the words came to my mind, ' 'Tis gone, friend, and 
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a good thing too^ it would always be a temptation 
to thee/ 

' He wa6 right,' I siys to myself, ' he was right/ 
They say, you know, Sir, that music sounds best on 
water. I know that that night there were such 
pretty airs coming and going through my soul as 
could never, sound in a drunkard's ear. It was rery 
different kind of music to what Pd heard for many 
a Saturday night past, and the echoes of it seemed 
to linger in my dreams, sweet almost as the little 
maid^s singing. 

The next day was Sunday. The little maid was 
full of excitement; the day had come at last; aud 
ofE she went to school, telling me to be ready soon, 
for she should be back in time to fetch me for the 
service. 

Ah, that wonderful old coat. Sir ! It be almost 
like magic, all that it did. 

The first thing it did was to get me nearly a 
whole new suit. Betty had been tiyiiig all the week 
to make the other things come up to the coat, and 
that was n6 easy matter. 

She managed to patch up an old pair of trbusers 
till thiey looked quite respectable; and then — ^just 
like her saving ways — she brought out an old waist- 
coat that I was married in, and that had scarce seen 
daylight since — a sort of velveteen, with big flow- 
ers all in gay colours, like they used to wear years 
agone, and with brass buttons. Then she put a 
yellow handkerchief round my neck, and last of all 
the coat. I had felt it all over, and knew that it 
were Quaker-fashion, — ^no collar, and a cutaway tail. 
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I thought Betty would never have done a-tidivatin' 
me. She walked round and rounds a-touchin' here^ 
and a-puUin' there, a-brushin' and a-pickin' all over, 
till last of all she stood looking at me for about a 
minute, and then gave me a smackin^ kiss — it must 
have come out of the waistcoat, it was so long since 
I^d had one like it* 

' Bless you, John,' she said, ' you do look almost 
a gfentleman again; — upon my word, if I be not 
quite proud of you. You shall never go in rags 
again if I have to work away my bones for it/ 

' Now for the hat,' cried Betty hurrying upstairs. 

' He's hanging up here behind the door,' I cried 
after her, and I felt my way to it and took it down. 
I could tell that it was all battered and worn. 
' That'll take the gilt ofE the gingerbread,' I whis- 
pered to myself, feeling more sorry for Betty's sake 
than my own. 

But Betty was back in a minute. 'I should 
think so, indeed,' she laughed, ' why you look like 
a peacock moultin' with that thing on top of all the 
rest. Why shouldn't my John have his Sunday 
hat.' And she flings away the old one and puts on 
another. How she got it I don't know, I'm sure. 
It was a very tight fit, I know, that. Only then I 
understood what Betty had been getting up so early 
for, and coming to bed so late for, and working 
like a slave all the week through. ' She has been 
scrapin' together all .she could, earn to buy this 
here,' I said to myself, so I waited until she had 
put it on all right, and bad given the last touch to 
my hair. 
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' Yon'll do now, I thinkj John.' 

There she was etanding jast in front of me I 
could tell, with her head on one side looking so 
pleased as Punch. 

'Now, Betty,' I cried, "tia my tnm,' and I 
flnng my arms round her neck, as I hadn't done for 
many a long day. * Bless you, dear I ' I says, 
*yoa're a dear old wifie as ever lived. Forgive me 
all that I have been to you. You shall never have 
an nnkind word from these lips again, so long as I 
live.' 

Betty isn't a woman of many words. Sir, and 
she didn't say anything — only I fancied she wasn't 
in a hurry to getaway; but ]'cat then we heard 
somebody at the door, and I expect we blushed both 
of us like as if we were courtin', instead of being a 
couple of old married folks. 

' What a wonderfnl old coat 1 ' thinks I to my- 
self. 





CHAPTER VII. 

tSftlrat emu ai a Bryant* 

UST tLen little Mary came running 
home to take me to chapel. It 
was her turn now. ' Why, father, 
how nice you do look : doesn't he 
look nice, mother 1 ' So of course 
the little maid had to kiss me ; and 
then she had to kiss her mother 
because she looked so happy. If she could she 
would have kissed her own self for very joy. ' T am 
so glad,' she cried. Somehow, Sir, the place that 
morning was all so full o' sunshine as ever it could 
be. 

It was a bright Sunday morning, and it did seem 
delicious to feel so decent as all the folks about me 
— not like a broken string on the fiddle, with music 
all about everywhere, but none in oneself. To hear 
the folks with their ' Good morning, John,' and ' A 
nice morning, John,' it was good to feel that all the 
world wasn't quite ashamed of me. Why lots o' 
them actually shook hands with me, who hadn't 
spoken to me for months, until I thought they must 
have taken me for the Quaker himself. 

' But you had forgotten that flowery waistcoat. 
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and yellow affair round your neok^ Uncle John^' 
I said^ laughingly. 

Yes^ you see I couldn't think of anything but the 
wonderful old coat. Well, when we got to chapel 
little Mary led me to a corner just inside the door. 
Directly the minister gave out the hymn, and the 
people began to sing, I felt that the Lord was going 
to make a new man of me. You see. Sir, when I was 
a little lad home to my father's house we used to 
sing hymns on the Sunday evening, and one of the 
favourites was that one, — 

* Come, ye sinnerB, poor and wretched. 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore.' 

Now so soon as ever the minister opened his 
mouth, what should he do but give out that very 
hymn 1 and they sang it to the old tune too. Sir 1 

Ah, it took. me right back to the blessed old 
home till I could see it all — my father with his great 
bass voice one side, and my mother — ^little Mary's 
got her voice. Sir, exactly, she was a lovely singer, 
and me on the other, and two or three neighbours 
that used to drop in. It was like as if I heard them 
aU singin' again. Then the minister prayed, and I 
felt more than ever. I thought about them all in 
heaven, and I had been a'most to hell I I thought 
about what I had done, and all that I was : and all 
these things came over me like a crushing weight : 
it broke my heart to think of what I had been — how 
mad and how bad and how miserable. 

Then the niinister began to preach. I s'pose it 
was from being blind that I forgot all but him and 
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myself J and as he began to make me feel that the 
Lord would help me and forgive my sins, and keep 
me as His own for ever, I turned round and knelt 
down there and then in the corner^ and began to 
pray. 

I came home with a broken heart ; — ^I felt as if 
I could not live, and yet I dared, not die. I spent 
the day in prayer, and went to chapel again in the 
evening, prayin' all along the way. 

After the service they had a meeting for prayer, 
and of course I stayed; and some of them who 
knew what distress I was in, prayed for me and 
prayed with me, and told me all about the crucified 
Saviour, but I went home as miserable as ever. How 
could I rest with a load bf sins like mine breaking 
me down, and hell yawning at my feet ? I knelt 
that night at my bed, praying and groaning, for 
hours. At last I was tired out, and fell asleep there 
on my knees. 

Ah, Sit, I was comin' home from the far country. 
It was very dark, and I couldn't find the way, and 
this was how His friendly hand led my poor blind 
steps into it. May be it was as the parson says, 
that I mixed up a good many things in my dream — 
what the preacher had said, and what I had heard 
in the prayer-meeting, and about the little maid ; 
but it was the Lord's doings for all that. 

I dreamt that I was in a dungeon, a condemned 
prisoner, with great heavy chains at my neck and 
at my wrists and at my ankles ; and I was going to 
be punished with death. I thought my friends came 
and looked in at the iron grating, and shook their 
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heads in pity for me and sighed ; but they could 
not help me. 

Then came horrible grinning faces at the gratings 
and mocked me. They too passed away^ and all 
was dark and awfully still like the grave. 

Then suddenly a faint light shone through the 
gratings and I looked up. Oh^ I shall know Him 
again wherever I see Him — a* face was there that 
shone with goodness and pitiful love, a face so 
wonderful in its love that its look seem to save me. 
He spoke so tenderly and sorrowfully, as if He were 
very sad for my sake, and said. Follow Me. I was 
chained, and the dungeon was secured with bolts 
and bars and doubly locked ; but I felt as if I could 
do anything He told me ; and as I tried to get up 
the chains fell clanking to the ground ; and as I 
came to the door it fell back before me, and I fol- 
lowed Him forth into a clear light like a starry 
night, and up a lonely hill. And there suddenly He 
appeared upon a cross — His hands and His feet and 
His side were torn with wounds, and a cruel crown 
of thorns was pressed down upon His forehead. 
My eyes filled with tears — I fell down before Him 
and cried ' Who hath done this ? ' 

Oh, I never, never shall forget it — ^how He spoke 
again, so pitiful, so loving, ' Fear not : I have borne 
thy sins in My own Body upon the tree.' 

' My sins,' I cried, ' my sins, my Lord ! ' Then 
a strange light and peace broke on me, and I woke 
up with the words upon my lips — John Tregenoweth : 
his mark. 

Whether you hold with dreams or not. Sir, Fve 
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been a new man ever since. ^Tis time that verse 
of the hymn, — different perhaps for different men^ 
but true for all of ns, — 

' Thou knowest the way to bring me back, 
Mj fallen spirit to restore/ 

I have been in a new world ever since. ' I'm 
not a blind man any more,^ I said to Betty next 
day, 'but all full of light. Like a house on the 
moors in a winter's night— dark enough and stormy 
outside; a blustering wind, perhaps, and a pitchy 
darkness; but inside, bless the Lord, a good fire, 
and a cheerful hearth, and plenty of light.^ 

Betty, too, said that she wasn't going to let me 
go to heaven without her if she could help it. And 
what our Betty do say, Sir, she do generally mean, 
and there's no turnin' her, either. She began to 
pray and set about religion in her quiet earnest way, 
like she do set about everything when she has made 
her mind up to it. Very quiet and very earnest she 
be still, and maybe she^s one o' the sort that don't 
get credit for half as much goodness as there be in 
them. 'Tisn't much you can get out of her. Sir, in 
the way o' words, but it be in her life, Sundays and 
week-days too, and that's better than all the talk 
about it that the world ever listened to. 

Since that time the whole house has been con- 
verted. Bless you. Sir — ^you would hardly have 
known our kitchen — 'twas turned from a little hell 
to a little heaven ; and for many a year I don't think 
there's been a happier place on the face of the earth. 
Not but what we've been pinched a bit now and 
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then, and pinched sharp too Bometimesj — \i\A a 
hymn of praiae and a bit of prayer be wcFnderftil 
things to keep a man happy. It always pnta me in 
mind of windin' up the parson's masical box — away 
it goes again, with the music as fresh and as sweet 
as if it never had ran down. 




.V». ^-f»-^ 
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CHAPTER Vin, 

%\it B0nke^ anb Cart* 

E soon got the donkey and oart^ and 

wonderful set up we were — little 

Mary an' me — she a-leading an* 

me at the back of the cart^ going 

down to the sands or a-comin' home 

with the load and a-selling it to the 

-^i^q^a^gglUi^ neighbours. 
* '- -^'^ j^ ^^g about a fortnight after 

we'd got it, that one day we were comin' up the 
hill from the beach — I was walking behind with my 
face lifted up to the light and warmth of the sun, 
and we were singing a hymn that Fd picked up, sort 
o' tens and 'levens^— 

* My God, I am. Thine, What a comfort divide, 
What a blessing to know that my Jesus is mine.'^ 

All of a sudden the little maid stopped — 

' Good morning. Sir,' says she, and I could tell 
that she made a pretty curtsey. 

' Good morning to thee, my dear, good morning,' 
says the gentleman — oncommon kindspoken he 
was. 'This is thy little maid Mary, that thou wert 
telling me of, I s'pose, John,' he says to me. 

I was going to speak, but before I had time for 
a word^ he began again. 
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' I see thoa hast got a donkey and cart then^ 
friend/ 

^ Ah, Sir/ I said, ' I shall have to bless you all 
the days o' my life — ^you and the old coat/ 

' Why — didst thou find the donkey and cart in 
the old coat ? ' he asked, taming round to little 
Mary in a merry way. 

' No, Sir, but something a thousand times better 
than that ; ' and as I spoke tears o^ joy ran down 
my cheeks. 

'Why, John, was there bank-notes in the 
pockets ? ' says he, wondering whatever it could be. 

'Better than bank-notes. Sir. I found a new 
heart in it, and a new life. Aye, Sir, Mary an' 
Betty an' me have seemed to find a new house in it, 
an' a new street, an' a new place, an' a new world. 
Everything be new. Sir; and as we go a-singing 
along now, so light and so happy as a bird, I feel 
that a king 'pon his throne bean't happier than we 
are. Ah, Sir, it was a wonderful old coat ! ' 

And I told him all about the chapel — about the 
sermon, an' the dream, and all about how I got con- 
verted. He didn't say a word for a minute a'most. 
Then he took my hand — 'twas all sandy you know. 
Sir — and, says he, ' God bless thee, John — God 
bless thee 1 ' and he was gone. 

Ah, he's been dead years now. When he was 
ill one day he sent for me. I couldn't make out 
what he wanted. 

He was very ill and could scarce speak^ but 
when I was close by his bed, he whispered — 

' John,' he says, ' tell me that story that thoi^ 
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didst tell me once— aboat thy going to the Primitive 
chapel/ 

I began to tell him about the old coat. 

'Not thatj friend^ not that/ he whispered^ 'bat 
thy dream — ^letmehear what it was that He said to 
thee in thy dream/ 

So I told him all about it till I came to those 
words, ' Fear not : I have borne thy sins in My own. 
Body upon the tree/ 

' That's it/ he muttered, quite faint, ' that's it ; ' 
and I heard him a-sayin' it over and over, 'Fear 
not, fear not/ 

Then he whispers to me, ' Thank thee, friend, 
thou hast done me good. The Lord bless thee. 
We shall meet again I trust.' 

' Excuse me. Sir,' I said, ' but I should dearly 
love to have a bit o' prayer with you, Sir, if you 
don't mind.' 

'Thank thee, John, thank thee,' he whispered. 
' Go, and when the Spirit moves thee, lift up thy 
heart for me, John. The Lord bless thee.' 

'Ah, Sir,' I says, as I went towards the door, 
* the Spirit has moved me hundreds o' times, and 
I've lifted up my heart for you and my voice too. 
(There was an abundance of both whenever John 
prayed.) Many's the time that the little maid an' 
me have prayed for you down under the cliffs.' 

He died next day. Sir, very quiet. They thought 
that he was sleepin'. I often wondered how he 
managed about the singing when he woke up in 
gloiy. Ah, he was a blessing to me and I have 
sung for him ever since, a'most enough for two. 

s 
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The donkey and cart prospered iniddlin' well. 
'Twas a bit rough and wet sometimes 'pon the sands 
in winter, and coming over the downs ; but many a 
happy hoar the little maid and me h&s had down 
there. 

After we had filled the cart with sand, we used 
to rest for a bit, and that bit o' rest was wonderful. 
When the tide was out we used to sit in a cave, — 
how pretty the singing would sound in there, sure 
'uough — ^and the echoes ; and the low swell of the 
sea coming always in tune with it. Sometimes, 
when it was high water, we sat 'pon the rooks. 
The little maid would read a chapter out o' the 
Bible, specially out o' Eevelation — ^it be all full of 
the sound of the sea and music and glory. Then 
she would teach me a new hymn, or we'd sing an 
old favourite together, an' finish up with a bit o' 
prayer. ♦ 

And the little maid, — why I could almost see it 
all with her eyes, for she loved to tell me about the 
look of the sea an' the sky an' the cliffs. I could 
see the rocks shinin' wet as the tide went out — 
their sides all shaggy like with yellow aiid brown 
sea-weed, or the little pools in them full of red an' 
pink an' golden weed — and shells and dartin' fish, 
and the blue sky reflected ever so deep down. 

Or sometimes she'd tell me about the cliffs—- 
how it hung over us high up a'most against the sky 
— or how a great piece had fallen, and swept a place 
right down to the beach, and lay piled in great 
rocks — or where it seemed to spread out 'like a 
lady's lap/ as little Mary called it ; an' there were 
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the green burrows, where the rd>bbits lived — ^how 
the little maid used to laugh at their twinklin' tails. 

Sh)B woiild tell me about it till I could see it 
quite plain. How oil a stormy day she would shout 
with joy as the wind came whistlin^ about us, and 
the waves came sweepin' in. 

'O, father, hcfre's a great one comin' 1 ' she used 
to say, holdin' my hand so tight; 'the wind is 
blowin' back his white hair — how high he rises 
above the rest ! now he's curlin' himself over — ^hero 
he comes — ^here he comes 1 What a rage he is in ! 
Hark, father ! ' 

And I heard the thunder of his fall and the his- 
sing as the waves spread out and up the beach, and 
little Maiy ran to let its foam catch her if it could ; 
an' then would take my hand again, as with 
deepenin' roar and rattle of the shingle, the waters 
flowed out again, to be caught and curled and 
thundered back by another wave. 

I don't wonder. Sir, that John was sent to 
Patmos to know about heaven. I reckon that 
there's more of^ it in the sea than in ia.ny thing else 
in the world — such grand music always, and like 
heaven, because the waves are never tired and 
never still — they praise Him day and night in His 
holy Temple. 

And then to hear the little maid tell of the sun- 
set. I think she loved that most of all. One day 
she sat by me quite still looking at it for a long 
time. 'Father,' she said, as if she was afraid to 
speak too loud, ' 'tis like the Bang of Glory in His 
Palace. There's a golden street leading right 

B 2 
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across the waters ap to it. You know what it says, 
f Ae ttt66i of the city was pure gold. And there is 
the great King Himself all in His parple robes, and 
all His Palace is lit np with splendour.' Then she 
was quiet ^ain for a long timej and by-and-bye 
she says — 

'Father, don't you think that must be the way 
to heaven over there F ' 




CHAPTER IX. 




^ht 0tbs IP arson* 

|0 we went on pretty middlin' you 
know. Sir, until the new parson 
came. 

I knew the old man was dead> 
for the bell was tolled all day — ^but 
he lived in the South o' France, or 
some outlandish place or other, and 
had a scrr o' curate to preach 'pon Sunday morn- 
ings, and to come over here for the berrin's and 
weddings — ^leastways that be all that I could ever 
make out. 

When we heard that the new man was coming, 
we were curious to know what he was like. Well, 
one day — ^we hadn't heard that he'd come — ^little 
Mary an' me was sitting singing in the cave, after 
we'd filled the cart with sani— we'd just finished 
the last verse, when a voice came out of the end of 
the cave. 

'Thank you, good friends, thank you.' Little 
Mary jumped up, and clinging to me she looked 
into the end o' the cave ; but I s'pose it was all 
dark, and she couldn't see nothing. 
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'Father I ' she says^ quiet solemn, 'did you hear 
that ! Is it the dev— f ' 

' No, no/ laughed the gentleman, comin' nearer. 
' I didn't mean to frighten you ' — and I heard him 
come clamberin' over the rocks. 

' I do believe it be the new parson * — ^the little 
maid whispered, all of a tremble still. 

'1 didn't mean to frighten you,' he says, coming 
close to us, ' I was curious to know how far this cave 
went back, and whilst I was away in the end of it 
I was startled by the sound of your voices, almost 
as much as you were startled by mine. This little 
mermaid of yours has a very sweet voice.' 

' She be a pretty singer. Sir,' I says, takin' a 
fancy to the man at the very first. 

' You don't know who I am ? ' he asked me. I 
told him that I didn't know, 'cepts it was the new 
parson. 

' So you're expecting a new parson, are you,' 
says he, like as if he didn't know anything about it» 

' We heard tell that the old gentleman was dead , 
Sir,' says the little maid. 

' But you've got nothing for a parson to do in 
these parts, have you ? The folks are all Metho- 
dists — old Methodists, or Primitives, or Brianites, 
or New Connexion Methodists, or Teetotal Metho- 
dists. There's nothing for a parson but to marry 
and bury them.' 

' Well, Sir,' I says, ' that depends what kind of 
a man he be. There's plenty o' work always for 
folks that'll do it.' 

' Thaf s true — that's true,' said he. ' Now sup- 




'LITTLK UARI AN' HE WAS BITTmC SINOIHO IN THE OATB, 

ATTBE we'd filled thh oabt with sand— we'd just 

PINISHBD THE LAST VEBSB, WHEN A VOICE CAMB OUT 
OF THE END OF THB GAVE.' 
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pose I begin with yon. Here's a job to hand 
already. I might teach 70a to read/ 

' Please^ Sir, father be blind — I have to read to 
him. Sir/ an' the little maid put her hand round my 
neck as she said it. 

* Blessings on your kindly little &ce/ says the 
parson, so as quite won my heart. ' But if he could 
read for himself, it would do no harm, would it f ' 

The tears filled my eyes. I should never see 
another book, until ITie Books were opened ; and I 
often prayed that I might read my name there — 
written in the Lamb's Book of Life. 

'Ah, Sir,' I exclaimed with a sigh, 'you don't 
nnderstand. I be blind, Sir, — quite blind.' 

' But I belong to an association for teaching the 
blind to read,' says the parson.* 

' The blind ! ' cried little Mary. 

* To read. Sir ! ' I said, shakin' my head, as 
much as to say — ^that'll never be. 

He told us all about the raised type, and how 
the finger-tips felt the words. 

'Father, that will be nice,' whispered little 
Mary : and then turning to the gentleman, she asked 
him, 'But please. Sir, will there be all the Bible f 
will there be Revelation f Because Father loves 
Revelation — ^he says there be so much music in it.' 

'I will get him Revelation,' and the parson 

^ A quiet but most useful little organization in Oom- 
waU — ' Itinerant Teaching of the Blind to read the Sacred 
Scriptures, and to write ; ' which reports no less than one 
hundred and eightj-two persons thus taught. (See Report 
for 1872.) 
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laughed. 'Likes music, does hef' he went on. 
' Can you play^ nxy friend f ' 

'Please, Sir, &ther has sold his fiddle/ said the 
little maid, a-^takin' hold of my hand. 

'Likes music, and sold his fiddle — ^that's 
strange ! 'and I could tell that he sat himself down 
alongside of us, and waited for us , to tell Ixow it 
happened. Well, I thought, it was part of my 
punishment, when the little maid gave me a kiss, 
and says she, 'We never want it at all, Sir; we 
can sing prettier now than we could then, can't we, 
father ? ' 

So without a word more about it, he turns round 
to the little maid, ' Now, if I do this for your father, 
what will you d6 for me f Will you come and sing 
in my choir ? ' 

' Please, Sir, we do sing up to our chapel,' says 
little Mary. 

'She do mean the Primitives, Sir,' says I, 
wonderin' what he'd think of that. . 

' Ah, Methodists again-^all Methodists,' and he 
spoke as pleasant as ever.. ' But are you there all 
day?' 

' Well, there be Sunday-school first of all,' the 
little maid told him, ' then preachin' in the momin' 
sometimes or else in the afternoon — then always 
preachin' in the evening, and a prayer-meetin' after.' 

The parson laughed again, ' Not much time left 
for me then-^— that's clear. But if you understand 
music, we shall manage it.' . And he wished nsgood 



momin'. 



'He he a nice man,' says the little maid, when 
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he was gone. And so he be stilly Sir^ bleaft him — 
the same as ever. 

That was our first meetin' — I've minded him ol 
it scores of times. And he were as good as his 
word and a hundred times better. Ah^ it was 
wonderful — wonderful — ^that readin' ! When I'd 
learnt to know the words^ and knew them well 
enough to think about the meanin' — ^wonderful 1 
I've very often thought about Thomas, Sir, as his 
trembUn' fingers were put into the uail-prints, and 
as he felt the spear wound, and cried out, 'My 
Lord and my God ! ' That be just bow my fingers 
seem to go along the ridges of the letters, afeelin* 
the truth. You can take hold of it all so certain 
sure, and it is my Lord and my Ood all the way 
through ; and I shut up the Book with my heart so 
full o' glory as ever it can hold. 

But that was only the beginning of his kind- 
ness. 

He paid a man to teach me how to make nets, 
so that the little maid an' me could stay home on 
wet days, an' do just so well as with the donkey 
an' cart; specially when we got clever at it, an' 
could get on fast enough. Bless him, — as I've 
often told him, he was a'most so good as another 
old coat. 

An' then^ like as if to make me so that I 
couldn't wish for anything more, came that blessed 
organ. 

You know. Sir, there had been one ii;L the old 
parson's time, but nobody ever touched it. 'Twas 
all rotten an' damp, an' no good at all, they said; 
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and there it miglit have been till now, only the new 
parson had it all down, and made it oyer again ; 
then one day he says to the little maid an' me — 

' You told me one day, John, that you understood 
something about. music/ 

' I do dearly love it. Sir,' I said ; ' an' love goes 
furthest in makin' folks understand anything, I do 
reckon/ 

' That's not far wrong, certainly,' and he turned 
to little Mary in his laughin' way — she was about 
seventeen. Sir — ' So, for that reason, I s'pose your 
Mary here understands all about Zacchy Pendray.' 

I could tell that the little maid blushed, as y/e 
both laughed; for you see. Sir, they always was 
mighty fond of each other. 

' But I dare say that Mary is wondering what 
such impertinent questions can have to do with 
music,' he said directly. 'Well, you know, John^ 
that I have finished the organ, and now I must find 
a player. I've been looking about, and can think 
of nobody but you, John.' 

' Me, Sir,' I cried, ' me play the organ ! ' and it 
fairly took my breath away to think of it. 

' father ! Sir, you are very, very kind ! ' 
cried the little maid, bewildered thinkin' about it. 

'Well, come to-morrow to the church, and let 
me give you your first lesson,' he said, as he went 
away. 

So he taught me how to play. As I've told him, 
he was eyes to the blind before, but now he let 
heaven in at my ears too. 

Do you reckon. Sir, that there be anything else 
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in the world like it ? The sea is fine — ^but then you 
can only listen to it — ^yon can't; make it storm an' 
ripple an' toss as you like. And the wind. Sir,— 
that be very grand, when you get one of our sou'- 
westers a-roaring an' moanin' an' playin' his great 
swell notes 'pon the sea. But those be God's organ 
that nobody can play only Himself. But next to 
them, isn't it wonderful to sit down and make 
such glorious music — ^now to have the sea an' the 
thunder, an' the wild wind, just as you like — then 
to make it all so soft an' gentle, it might be an 
angel a-whisperin* to a little dyin' child, an' tellin' 
it not to be afraid ; and then burstin' forth in such 
rapture as if the host of heaven sang triumphant 
welcome to some old warrior who had got safely 
home. I often think that they will have a grand 
one up in heaven. Ah, what choruses we shall have 
— leastways, if there isn't, it must be because some 
of us would be lovin' it too much, an' forgettin' the 
King of Glory ! 

And now my little Mary be gone. Well, there^ 
^tis only a matter of four miles off, and Zacchy is a 
brave lad, and a good singer too. And he has got 
a treasure anyhow. Ah, Sir, she was a'most an 
angel bom was my little Mary ! 

^^^ ^^w ^^^ '^^^ ^^^ 

Here the old man paused. The bells had ceased. 
The glow that lingered in the western sky had 
passed from radiant gold and red to deep-toned 
purple, and now was sinking into calm blue depths 
all brilliant with the silvery sparkling of the stars. 
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The sea was rippling to the ebore witb gentle melody, 
breaddng into orests and curves of light. It seemed 
like a &ir finish to the old man'a story. With such 
a restfnl calni he was passing on toward heaven, 
flinging as he went, nntit his soul shoald break into 
light and miieic on the eternal shore. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Eob is Snttub otit in tlft (toUt. 



I ICKARiyS Wharf wasn't the 
' kind of plaoethatacybody could 
' call delightful, at the best of 
les. On the finest day that 
^^^^ ever shone the roads were choked 
aUaj ^JT r- ^ ''^''''^ mod, leading down to muddy 
quays with heaps of brick and coal 
and less fragrant manure, and slabs of slate and 
great blocks of building stone. Rotting refoae lay 
thick and fever-breeding where the barges had not 
made a way through it. Babbles of ill-smelling, 
poisonous gas came up from the foul depths of the 
canal. Yon can fancy, then, what a dismal sort of 
a place it must be on a night like this, when a cold 
north-east wind nips the life out of yon, and pelts 
you every now and then with showers of rain and 
sleot. The only cheery-looking thing about the 
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place is the Ba/rgeman^s Best, and the glare of 
ruddy light that streams oat upon the bleak dark- 
ness. Bat such a bad name has the place for ribald 
talk, for brutal fights, for horrible drunkenness of 
men and women too, and even children, that it 
adds only to the weird terrors of the place* 

There was no doabt about it, Pickard's Wharf 
was a dismal place. It was dismal even for ' Old 
Rat,' as he was called, and he certainly wasn't very 
particular. You might see him any day of the 
week — Sundays included — ^lounging over the rudder 
of the barge to which he is indebted, not only for 
house and home, for bread and beer, but also for 
the only surname that the family ever rejoiced in — 
you conld read it daintily inscribed on either side of 
the stem— 'The Watbr-Rat.' There he sat in 
his rough, hairy cap, that he is commonly supposed 
never to take off, day or night; his grimy face 
almost as deep-coloured diS the short, black pipe 
that is perched in the comer of his mouth. 
. It was a dismal place, too, for Rat's * mate,' or 
'Missis Rat,' as she was called very occasionally. 
And she wasn't used to delicacies either. For all 
her rags, and her thin pale face, and the black eye 
that commonly relieved the hungry whiteness of 
her cheeks, it was well known amongst the boating 
fraternity that when ' she had a drop or two,' she 
could give her master quite as good as she got. 

It was a dismal place for poor 'Lizer,' 'little 
lame Lizer,' as everybody called her, though four- 
teen years of hard usage had brought her life to a 
level as dead and dreary as the canal itself; and 
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unless some help should come^ Heaven knows it 
must speedily be as defiled. Tou might see her, 
too, almost any day limping along in thin ragged 
dress, without shoes or hat, keeping the half -starved 
donkeys up to the mark. And at her side you 
might generally see the most important member of 
the family — ' Fly,' the bull-terrier, now sniffing in 
the rushes, and then trotting up to Lizer, looking at 
her as he pricked up the cropped ears and wagged 
his tail, saying as plain as anybody could say it> 
' Don't yer mind, Lizer ; I'll stick up for you agen 
all the world.' And having assured himself that 
she was all right, he bounds off to bark at the birds 
that play hide and seek with him along the way, 
the only happy thing about the place. 

Most certainly it was a dismal place for poor 
Bob. But so was every other place, for that matter. 
For in addition to hauling at the towing-rope all 
day long, and often half through the night, and 
yelling at the miserable donkeys, the chief purpose 
of his existence was to bear the almost hourly 
thrashings with which his father gratified his ill-will 
to everybody and to everything. 

Then there were five other children, who shared 
in the general misery to which they added. Tou 
might find them at any hour of the day racing 
along the towing path, bare-footed, bare-headed, 
half-clad except in a general suit of mud, that 
covered them for the most part from head to foot. 
Their ' playing ' consisted of an almost monotonous 
round of quarrels and fights, in which these little 
tongues flung out with a horrible freedom the 

]• 2 
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ribaldry and oaths that to them were mother-tongue^ 
and father's too ; and these little hands stnick out 
fiercely, or tugged at the mop of hair, or scratched 
each other's face, in exact imitation of their 
parents. 

Yet in such a place and on such a night it was 
that an exceedingly indiscreet bit of mortality chose 
to put in a first appearance. 

There are good, kindly souls who think that one 
baby more in the great world does not make so very 
much difference. But, good, kindly souls, when 
your world happens to be a cabin about six feet long 
and six feet wide, and little more than five feet 
high ; when husband and wife lie in the only bed^ 
with a child or two stuffed away at the head of it^ 
and a couple more under it, and two or three more 
curled up in a cupboard somewhere and somehow; 
when you throw in a stove and chimney-pipe, and 
a few boxes and bunks and pots and pans as further 
* incumbrances,' and yet another item in the shape 
of the bull-terrier, always kept in fighting trim as 
a means of getting his master a pot of beer ; when 
the air is foul to begin with, and but just enough 
for one pair of lungs, and is actual poison for nine 
— well, in such a world even the proverbial philo- 
sopher might doubt if another babe in the house 
was of necessity ' a well-spring of pleasure.' 

But there it was. You could just catch sight of 
it as Lizer moved with the rushlight to get such 
help and comfort as the mother needed. There it 
was, what there was of it — ^a poor little pale thing in 
the arms of the poor pale woman, even now with the 
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familiar ring around the eye. And small as it was^ 
it upset the domestic arrangements of The Water^ 
Bat, and that in turn upset the temper of the head 
of the family to such a degree as finally to upset 
poor Bob altogether^ and to throw him out into the 
cold world. * Old Eat * for this one night was lying 
on the floor, flinging his huge, hob-nailed boots 
about in a miserable state of unrest^ and in a frame 
of mind even less amiable than was usual with him. 
The last little intruder had kindled in the father's 
breast a general sense of wrong, and now it burned 
to avenge itself on something or somebody. His 
opportunity soon came, for as he lay sprawled upon 
the floor, his feet coald reach each side of the little 
cabin, and almost the roof too, for that matter. 
The boots lighted presently on something softer 
than wood. Hoping that it was some living creature 
— ^perhaps it was little Lizer, or perhaps the wife of 
his bosom with this last comer, or it might be Bob; 
anyhow it felt like somebody. So striking out with 
a savage kick, he shouted with as many oaths as 
could be crowded into so few words, 'Get out 0' my 
way, can't yer ? ' 

Of course it was the unlucky Bob that got the 
kick. But it chanced that Fly, the cropped bull- 
terrier, was coiled up in his favourite position as the 
partner of Bob's bosom. Bob's constant friend, 
and certainly the only creature that had ever uttered 
a sound or made a sign in his behalf, it flew now to 
his defence, and gave the intruding foot a sharp 
snap that sent its stinging pain through the shoe- 
leather. In a furious rage the father snatched the 
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poker that lay in front of the stove. Bob^ familiar 
with the movement^ leaped in a moment into the 
darkness, and springing over the barges, cowered in 
a place of shelter till the morning. 

Ply was safe enough. It was Eob, of course ; 
it always was ; and this was the climax of his evil- 
doings. 'Hakchewly turnin' the dawg agen his 
own feyther, the hunnatural young varmint ! * and 
' Old Eat ' swore a mighty oath * that if ever that 
boy set foot aboard The Water-Rat again, he^d 
break every bone in his body — that he would.* 

With the light of the next morning poor Bobj 
cold and miserable, crept towards the barge. A 
brick that nearly struck his head, was at once his 
greeting and his warning. It was followed up by a 
shouted message that ' there was too many already 
without him, and that he could take himself off for 
good and all.' 

Rob sat down at a safe distance, shivering with 
the cold, and wrapping his ragged jacket about 
him, thinking only that he was 'horful 'ungry,' 
As to the threat, he took little notice of that; it 
would end as others had done. He had been hanged 
and ' drownded ' and ' whopped ' to death so many 
times already in his father's threatenings, that he 
was quite hardened to it. Before the day was over 
he would be back again, taking the kicks and blows 
quite as usual. He watched poor tired Lizer 
fastening the donkeys to the towing-rope, and his 
father loosening the barge from her moorings. 
Again Bob came on to lend his hand for the start. 
But in a moment his father leaped on the wharf. 
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With an awful curse lie rushed upon the lad, and 
narrowly missed him. More savage at his failure, 
his eyes glaring madly, his voice hoarse with rage, 
he looked at the hoy with a murderous hatred. 
Sob turned at his safe distance and read in- 
stinctively his fate. 

' If ever I lay hands upon yer, mark, I'll fciK 
yer,* the father hissed between his teeth; and Rob 
felt somehow that this was meant. Sitting down 
like one stunned, the lad watched the rope flung 
off, and his father seat himself at the rudder. Tears 
gathered in the lad's eyes, without force enough to 
run over on his cheeks. Wretched hole as it was, 
it was all of the world that he knew, and just the 
one little bit of it that he cared for. There was 
Ply, the fierce, scarred bull-dog, that was more to 
him than father or mother ; and little wonder, for it 
had shown him much more kindness than either. 
And there was Lizer, little lame Lizer, who never 
spoke unkindly to anybody, — Rob loved Lizer too, 
though not quite so much as he loved Ply, perhaps. 
But then Ply was such a wonderful dog. 

Sitting there, watching it all, on this foggy 
November morning, the one or two brighter 
inemories of his life came up before him as in a 
dream, in strange contrast to this scene on Pickard's 
Wharf — memones of when on a summer's evening 
he had snatched an hour's pleasure with Lizer and 
Ply. He seemed to see them all three again sitting 
nearto the water-lilies, under a willow-tree, watching 
her fingers nimbly plaiting the rushes. He Keard 
again the happy song of the thrush and the nightin- 
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gale as they sang that evening. He had peeped 
through thp thick bush fence and seen the rabbits 
skipping about over the mossy paths in the wood. 
And now he saw it all again. And he heard again^ 
too^ the words that he had spoken as they sat there : 
— ' Little Lizer, don't yer mind. When I'm a man, 
I'll save up and buy a barge all o' my own. An' I 
won't have no mate, so you shall come an' live along 
o' me, Lizer. An' I shan't never whop yer, Lizer, 
never. 'Cos why, says you ? ' And he stops, as if 
it were a riddle to be guessed. Lizer looks up from 
the rushes quite puzzled at such an extraordinary 
condition of things as that in which she was never 
to be whopped. ' 'Cos why ? ' asks Rob again. 
"Cos I shan't never have no drink, LizQr^ like 
mother an' father does — that's 'cos why.' 

Then the memory faded, and that bit of summer 
died into the chill, grey winter's morning. They 
were just going to start, going away into that cold 
mist, leaving him here aloue- The father lounged 
on the rudder, with the short, black pipe puffing 
fiercely, muttering terrible threats against every- 
body in general, and poor Rob in particular. The 
rope that fastened the barge was loosened and 
drawn in. The donkeys had woke up from their 
sleepiness with a slow shake of the ear and then a 
shake all over, by way of stirring up their stifE old 
limbs. Then Rob saw Lizer suddenly drop the rope 
she held, and, in spite of oaths and shouts from her 
father, she came running back to him. She flung her 
arms about the lad's neck and kissed him tenderly. 

' Good-bye,' she said, hurriedly. ' Keep up, Rob. 
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Yer see Other's mad aboat FI7. But I'll send yer 
word hj some o' tkem i£ joa'll hang aboat here. 
We'll hare oar bargo yet, Rob, and no wtoppin' 
either, Yer knows 'cos why, Rob.' 

Poor Lizer t she knew whose step this was that 
came behind her, and what these f arious oaths meant, 
* A-tarnin' the gal agen me now, the wretch I 111 
kill him if ever I sets hand on him agen,' cried old 
Bat, hoarse with rage. 

And as Bob ran from the scene, his heart 
sickened, and the grief poured down in tears, at 
the sound of the blows that drove his sister back to 
the rope. 

' They're gone, then,* said Bob, half an honr 
later, as he stood looking away over the misty bill- 
side where the canal ran; and withoat knowing 
why, probably because he wasn't thinking at all, he 
set ofE along the same path, hungry, cold, and 
lonely. We will let him go on, good reader, whilst 
yoa and I linger here for fire minntes. 





OHAPTEE n. 
Sire tUtiritn: ^tdUmhaha bis 3^atinr. 



I HAT IB, if the reader have 
anywhere at all a heart in 
him. 

Good friend, not altogether 
I'ieil up in money-getting and the 
■Lvailiog east wind of life, here 
is something for ua to think abont. 
There goes The Water-Sat, towed by its worn- 
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oat donkeys, tugged and driren by the lame little 
ragged Lizer, splashing in the mnd. 

There goes Bob, poor Bob, kicked oat in the 
cold to pick np what he can, starving and utterly 
wretehed. The child of parents never wed; 
untaught in everything bat the monotonous round 
of misery, tiie curse of drink, and the cruelties of 
daily life ; ignorant of the name of God except in 
oaths ; to whom father and mother are not sacred 
symbols, but words only of terror. 

I know that there are in all our large towns, 
houses and even streets, where all this may be said 
of the people. Alas that it should be so ! And 
these, too, a population not neglected so much as 
neglectful^ who are 'bothered' by the persistence of 
minister and home missionary, of tract distributor 
and sick visitor. Yet there are points at which 
legislation does interfere in these cases. Take 
this, and think of all that it means. Boards of 
Health condemn a room as unfit for habitation in 
which there are less than 800 or 900 cubic feet of 
air. Here are cabins, in which whole fa/milies are 
horn and brought up, with 150 cubic feet for the zchole; 
that is, in a space not big enough to hold a 
comfortable bed. In the town the police are 
'down upon' a case of overcrowding; but into a 
place like this are huddled a man, his wife, and six 
or seven children. In the town the School-Board 
visitor has a sharp eye for vagrant children that 
seek to escape the troubles of the three B's. But 
to what district do these poor little water babies 
belong? who cares for them? No registrar is 
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troubled at their birth^ or attends at the later 
ceremony of their wedding. It is sad that the 
state should have no interest in them until thej are 
dead. Marriage is an act of primitive simplicity. 
'A kind of ceremony is gone through At a low 
public-house some four or five miles from the boat> 
finishing up with a '' spree.'' This is how the knot 
is tied^ and for a time it lasts^ until either the 
family is grown too large, or from other causes the 
boater leaves '' his woman and the young brats '^ to 
care for themselves as best they can.' Let the 
reader hear what Mr. Smith, of Coalville, says in 
his Canal Population,^ The age is almost too 
dainty for his plain-speaking; it turns from such 
things as disgusting and vulgar. Yet before God, 
who made us all, these are bone of our bone, and 
fiesh of our flesh. It is of these little ones, too, as 
well as of our own, that the Lord from Heaven 
saith that it were better for you and me that a 
millstone were hanged about our necks and wd 
cast into the depths of the sea than that we offend 
one of them. Let our daintiness lead us to pity, 
and to protest, and to pray and to help them as 
much as in us lies. 

Listen to this as to the cabins : ' Some of them 
are models of neatness, and a man or two youths 
might pass a few nights in such very comfortably. 
Others are the most filthy holes imaginable. What 
with diverse sorts of vermin creeping up the sides, 

* Our Canal Population: the sad Condition of the 
Women and Children, By Greorge Smith, F.S. A. London t 
Haughton and Go. 
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stinking mad finding its way throngh the old leaky 
joints at the end to the bottom of the cabin^ and 
being heated by a hot stove^ stenches arise there- 
from that are horrible/ We cannot describe all the 
evil that grows out of such a state of things. 
Where father and mother^ and brothers and sisters, 
are huddled together in this way, decency itself can 
find no foothold. How, then, can moralily thrive f 
Or, what chance is there for religion f 

:ie :|e ^fe 9|c :|e 

Is it any wonder that the boat should go to au'l 
fro, carrying not only human beings of all ages, and 
cargoes of filth and manure, and the refuse of our 
large towns, but carrying also small-pox and deadly 
fevers, — carrying vices too that are a thousand 
times deadlier if we would but believe it ? Is it 
any wonder that living, cooking, eating, sleeping 
together in such a place, we should find two-thirds 
of those who Uve as man and wife are unmai*ried ? 
That ninety per cent, are drunkards? Can we 
wonder at such a picture as this? 'I can nevet* 
forget the scenes I often witnessed, but which my 
pen is totally unable to describe. Drunkenness, 
filthiness, cruelty, selfish idleness at the cost of 
children and animals, thieving, fighting, and almost 
every other abomination prevailed among them. I 
have often seen the boat-women strip and fight like 
men (if anything more savagely), pulling the hair 
out of each other's heads by handfuls, after they 
had tired themselves with hard hitting, with some- 
times a little biting into the bargain, to say nothing 
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of kicking. ... It is not an uncommon occurrence 
to see, as I have done, two boaters fighting, the 
wife of each backiug her husband, and egging him 
on by all sorts of ferocious cries, each cry running 
into the next with a volley of oaths and curses' (p. 
41). And what can we expect but an ignorance of 
God, of the Bible, of all religion, such as would have 
long ago aroused a specialeffort and a special mission 
on the pari of half a dozen Churches had it not been 
lying at our very doors f 

Now surely there is some great wrong some- 
where, in which it is possible you and I may have a 
share, that we can suffer thousands of these floating 
hovels to be going day and night through our cities^ 
past our own homes, and along by our churches and 
chapels. Think of them; picture them going 
silently along the waterways of our land, ciarrying 
not merely gunpowder that makes noise enough 
about itself at times, but carrying IwiXf a million 
souls, to whom a decent life is simply impossible-s- 
mother, father, boys and girls herded together in' a 
common den. For the most part without Sabbath 
rest, much more without Sabbath service or Sabbath 
school. Lying ^way outside the efforts of philan- 
thropy,- until of very late; outside the reach of 
School-Boards, and all parish legislation; lying, too, 
with less excuse, outside even the limits of parlia- 
mentary regulation. 

Pray God that this reproach be speedily wiped 
away ! And seek . we, as much aa in us lies, to 
remedy it. Urge on our legislators thiB need of 
government interference on behalf of thesei women 
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and ohildreo, tliat they may be readied from the 
ignorancej the bmtality, and the heaped-up evila 
(hat float airay on board The Water-Bat and ten 
thousand other barges. 





CHAPTER ni. 




[ EANWHILB Rob was splash- 
ing along the maddy towing- 
pathj BhireriDg as he went, 
hngging the tattered jacket 
ind him as well as he couldj and 
Dking only that he was 'horfal 
ingry.' It was just because he 
thought of nothing elae that he went on thos, for 
it was in no faint hope that he might creep on 
board the barge again. He tramped on in his 
onmeaning, stunned way, along hj the ploughed 
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fields where the rain lay in the farrows^ and even 
the plonghboy's whistling caaght the prevailing 
dreariness; over bridges, and under them; past 
other barges, and Bob, so cold and hungry, thought 
of the smoky, stuffy, little cabins as if each were a 
very paradise. On past the river-side public- 
house, where stood one who recognised the lad. 

' Why, yer Bat's boy ; aiu't yer ? ' 

Bob looked up dreamily, and only nodded his 
head by way of reply. 

^Passed her a mile down. Old'un was fierce 
enough to ha' eat onybody. The lame gal told me 
as he'd a-gived you the sack. But don't be down 
about it, young'un. Gome in here ; I'll stan' yer 
'arf a pint.' 

Then Bob woke up as if from his dream. He 
started as he looked at the place. 

The fire that he saw through the window, 
dancing cheerily, seemed to scorch him ; its shelter 
was a hundred times worse than the bitter cold 
outside. He remembered the place well; how 
often poor little lame Lizer and he had talked 
together of it ! It was before he could remember 
that it happened, for he was a year younger than 
his sister, but the scene was as vividly before him 
as if he had seen it yesterday ; and whenever ThA 
Water-Bat passed there. Bob and Lizer had 
shuddered in their fear, and always rejoiced 
together when it was left behind. 

Not that the nameless beer-shop was worse than 
most of its trade. It was as dirty and grimy- 
looking as the rest of the beerhouses that ranged 

o 
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along the canal^ but not more so. It seemed 
conscious of its repulsive appearance^ and tried to 
make up for it by setting one-half of the place 
aside for tempting customers by something morei 
than the attractions of the beer and tobacco which 
it was ' licensed to sell^' and the additional induce- 
ment of being ^ drunk on the premises/ Here were 
hung up half a dozen gaily-coloured waistcoats, 
sleeved, and lappetted heavily over the many 
pockets, while pairs of great hob-nailed boots filled 
up the window. Further back, but plainly visible, 
and in strong contrast with the gayer finery, hung 
sets of second-hand clothing, announcing the fact 
that you might pay for your beer in other things 
than money, as many others had done. But there 
was nothing that could brighten for a moment the 
one memory that made it stand out by itself in the 
black list of these places. 

There it was that one night the father and 
mother were drunk; and little Lizer, a toddling 
maiden, was going from one to another of the 
noisy company, making friends among them, 
clapping her hands and prattling innocently. The 
drunken: father laughingly caught hold of her and 
forced her to drink the rum from his glass until 
she could not stand. The whole set of them, 
hardened.by their miserable life and the cruelties of 
every day, roared aJoud at the sport, and set her up 
again and again to see her ramble and fall. But 
presently she fell and could not rise. In vain her 
own mother hiccuped her oaths at her, and in vain 
the father pushed her with his great heavy boot. 
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They managed to carry her somehow to the cabin 
and lay her on the floor ; and there she was for 
many a day and night. Her hip was injured, and 
when she came oat again she was lame for life. 

Little wonder that Rob harried past the place 
without a word^ leaving the man staring at him, 
thinking that he was gone mad. And as the lad 
pushed on he seemed to hear little Lizer's voice 
again with its tender cheerfulness : ' Never mind, 
Rob; we'll have our own barge yet, and no 
whoppin's either. Yer knows 'cos why, Rob.* The 
words kept ringing in him, waking up thoughts 
like echoes — ^how that drink meant nothing but 
fights and ' whoppin's ' and misery. And no drink 
meant — well, Rob hardly knew what; something 
indefinitely blessed, as people think of heaven. It 
meant somehow and certainly a barge of your very 
own. Of that there could not be the shadow of a 
doubt. That was the centre-piece, and round it 
like a halo there was a bright circle of other 
brilliant things. 

As he thought about it Rob stepped out more 
bravely, as if he could see his way to it already. 
On he went pushing and splashing along the path. 
But as the day wore on the mist gave place to a 
drenching rain of bitter coldness. The wretched 
rags that hung about the boy were soaked already. 
Benumbed and shivering as he was, little wonder 
that the heavy cold drops put out these sparks of 
hope, and left him going on in the old stunned 
way, as if the cold had crept into his head and 
numbed his very thoughts. 

g2 
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So it came about that suddenly, and without 
thinking of it all, he stopped, with his strength 
gone, and sat down under the dripping branches of 
a tree. The rushes nodded to him familiarly from 
the bank of the canal as an old friend, but Bob 
didn^t recognise them. A robin, anxious for 
company, perched himself on a tree close by, and 
began to ask him in a cheery way what he was 
doing there, and how long he meant to stay, and 
finished up with a merry chirping that certainly 
meant, — 

' Cheer up, Rob ! Cheer up, cheer up ! We'll 
have a barge of our own yet. Cheer up, cheer up ! ' 

Then he stopped, as if that were the end of the 
first verse ; and he put his head on one side and 
looked out with his brilliant eye, thinking to 
himself, — ' Now I wonder what he thinks of that ; 
it ought to do him good/ 

Then he gave one chirp again, to get the key- 
note, and away he went with the second verse — 
' Cheer up, cheer up ! Little lame Lizer shall come 
and live with us. Cheer up, cheer up ! No whoppin' 
either — ^yer knows 'cos why. Cheer up, cheer up, 
cheer up.' 

And again the little redbreast stopped, and put 
his head on one side thoughtfully, as if he couldn't 
make it out. It was plain enough that poor Rob 
hadn't cheered up as he ought to have done. The 
day's tramp, the hunger, the cold and wet had 
finished their work, and Rob fell from his seat and 
lay across the muddy path, the bleak rain beating 
on the pale face and the drenched bundle of rags. 




CHAPTER IV. 

mt <Set ^oorb fair's Jitb. 



OW then, Bo^r boy, make the 
best of half an hour more, and 
we'll have done for the day.' 
And the old man patted the 
horse's neck fondly. 'Thee'lt not 
[nind thy stable a bit earlier on a 
night like this — a-gettin' dark as 't is too.' 

CKving the neck a final pat, that made the horse 
step oat bravely with a will, ' old Noah ' jumped 
on board Tke Ark; and having pat the rudder 
right, and looked ahead through the drenching rain. 
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the shiny sou'wester disappeared within the cabin. 
Every now and then it was thrust oiit, and the 
sharp look went forward so far aa the^ , rain and 
fading light would let it go, and then it was in again 
alongside of the ruddy firelight, and amongst the 
savoury smells that proclaimed the fact that old 
Noah was going to have supper, and even whispered 
what it was going to be. 

Now where there are two such characters, each 
having such a claim to historic record as this old 
Noah and his horse 'Roger,' it really is a matter of 
grave consideration which should first be introduced 
to the reader. 

Public opinion along the canal side, and upon it, 
was equally divided. If they told you first of ' holy 
Noer,' as they called him, they always finished up 
by saying, ' But, bless yer ! old Noer ben't nothing 
to Roger. There weren't nobody as I ever heerd 
tell on as were so knowin' as that ere 'oss.' 

On the other hand, if they told you first of Roger 
they would be sure to go on with the assurance that 
it was all very well to talk of Roger, but really ' the 
'oss could not hold a candle to his master ' — which 
was at least so strictly true that no one could con- 
tradict it. Even Rob's father, who had not often a 
good word for anybody, had been heard to declare 
— ' ril tell yer what ; that there ol' Noer's about 
the best bit o' cargo that ever come aboard a boat ; 
an' if anybody don't think so, let him step forward 
and hoblige. I'm to be heard on ginerally aboard 
The Water-RatJ And the speaker put himself into 
an attitude expressive of the strength of his con vie- 
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tions^ and his determination to maintain them 
against all comers. 

Certainly Roger had the advantage over his 
master in one respect. Old Noer was what you saw 
him. Bat about the horse there hung a convenient 
mystery. 

'As for that 'ere hanimal — well, if he*d only a 
mind to, there ! ' — ^and thus plenty of room was left 
for the imagination. He had been the property of 
a drunken showman, who had brought himself and 
all belonging to him to the lowest stage of misery, 
and then set Roger up for sale as not only * free 
from wice, but as capable of tricks as would make 
anybody's fortin' in no time if they only used him 
right/ 

The sale was encouraged by Roger's sitting on 
his haunches and partaking of an imaginary banquet 
with the showman, after which he went through 
sondry mysteries with a pack of cards, and finished 
with a hornpipe. It was the last thing that you would 
expect the old bargeman to buy, and it was a bit of 
news that set the boating brotherhood agape for a 
month after — 'that holy Noer was goin' into the 
show line.' 

The fact was, however, that Roger came out of 
it, and from that time ' did not hold with no cards 
nor hornpipe, and sichlike, though not objectin' to 
go out to tea now and then.' You might often come 
across him sitting among a lot of the barge children 
whom old Noah delighted to entertain, making his 
bow for the apple or bit of bread that was given 
him. He was as knowing too in his work as in his 
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play. He knew every lock and bridge, and the 
proper manoeavres at each. He never needed a 
hand on his bridle, much less a cadgel at his back. 
Altogether he trotted along the sleekest, the hap- 
piest, and by far the most wonderful horse that evei 
went along the canal bank. 

But having begun with Eoger, we are bound to 
say — 'You should see old Noer; Eoger is all very 
well in his way, but he's nothing to his master.' 
And on such a night as this, it is worth while to 
think so, as an excuse for getting aboard The 
NoaVs Ark, and turning into this snug cabin. In 
the dancing light that flickers from the little stove, 
you can see the shining brass knobs winking back 
to the flames as if they quite understood what was 
going on. You can see the shadows dancing over 
the pictures that decorate the little place. And 
there is sweet music too, not of organ or harp 
indeed, but almost as good sometimes — a sputtering, 
hissing noise coming from an instrument shaped 
like a monstrous Jew's harp, on which Noah per- 
forms by poking it briskly with a knife. You might 
guess what was going on, even if the tell-tale onions 
had not told everybody who came near the place 
that the old man was going to have a beefsteak for 
supper. And now as the frying-pan is moved the 
flame leaps up to show his face. Not much to look 
at, and yet the sun himself never brought with it 
more brightness and summer than did that round, 
weather-beaten, wrinkled old face to hundreds who 
lived in an arctic winter so far as anybody else was 
concerned. ^ The boatmen were a bad lot,' so said 
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everybody ; and by saying so of course everybody 
relieved himself of all responsibility, and conven- 
iently put them outside all claim upon his sympathy 
and help. And yet this same everybody went to 
worship God, and rejoiced to hear of Him who was 
come to seek and to save that which is lost. 

Standing there, with the glow of the fire falling 
full upon the face, you saw it at its best, but simply 
because it was generally up to that mark, reflecting 
light and ruddy warmth until it shone again. And, 
good reader, is not this the philosophy of people's 
looks f A man's face is not so much a window for 
the soul to show itself at ; it is a reflector and mirror 
of what he makes about him. That was the story 
of the face that looked out from under the sou'- 
wester, with its fringe of white whisker going round 
it like an oval frame. It was the happiness he had 
made for other people that turned and twisted the 
comers of the mouth into a settled good humour, as 
exquisites twirl up the comers of their moustaches. 
This had polished the little round dumpy nose .to its 
glossiness, and this it was that had guided all the 
wrinkles until they had spread a permanent smile 
over his face right up to the corners of his eyes. 
Then as the old man lights the lamp and sets it up 
in the fixed brass frame you catch sight of those 
eyes. Fancy a weather-beaten, toughened old salt 
hiding such a pair of eyes under those thick bristles 
of eyebrows. Byes of a deep blue for the matter of 
colour, they were the eyes of a little child, all sim- 
plicity and tenderness. They took hold of your heart 
in a moment, and compelled you to like him whether 
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you would or no. You understood at once why old 
Noah had the love of all the children — love that 
would have died out very often but for him. You 
knew then why the sick and troubled ones (and 
there were always plenty of both) muttered his 
name and longed that he would look in. You did 
not wonder then that rough men appealed to him 
in their disputes, abiding by his decisions as if he 
were a judge. He ruled amongst the darkness and 
savagery like the stars that rule the night, and like 
them too he ruled by giving light. 

Old Noah had taken the little black teapot from 
its peg, and was just going to brew his dish of tea, 
when he felt the strain on the rope suddenly slacken. 
Out of the cabin door at once went the sou^wester, 
and the old man peered through the mist. 

^ What^s amiss, Roger ? ' he cried. 

Back through the gloom came a loud whinny- 
ing. 

^ He wants me, anyhow ; ' and Noah pushed the 
rudder and let the boat drift to the bank. Making 
it fast there, he ran on to where Roger was sniffing 
at a bundle of rags lying in the path. He bent over 
it eagerly, and lifted up the cold white hand. 

' Dead, Roger ? Dead ? ' asked the old man 
with great tenderness, as he raised the boy and 
carried him back towards the barge. * God help me 
with him. Somehow I can't help thinking as he's 
sent for something better that to be buried yet ! Ah, 
it would be a teal chance o' passing it on, wouldn't 
it, if he were to live ? ' 

He stripped off the rags from the thin body. 
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muttering a prayer all the time. He piled up the 
fire until he almost choked the brave little stove y 
but it soon got the better of it^ and sparkled and 
cracked and roared with the dancing flames^ as if 
it had caught its master's kindliness — ^a sort of thing 
that is certainly very infectious. As the old man 
knelt in the ruddy light, rubbing the warmth into 
the lad, there came a heavy sobbing breath. 

' Thank God ! ^ he cried, the fire glistening in 
his tears. ^ Thank God, he'll live ! I shall be able 
to pass it on after all. Thank God ! thank God ! ' 
And Noah rubbed on with tears of joy, muttering 
to himself, as if it were a charm, those words, ' Pass 
it on. Thank God ! I can pass it on/ Whatever 
they meant, they stirred within him a fervent 
gratitude, and put new energy into the hands that 
rubbed away at poor Rob. 

The life returned with the warmth, and old 
Noah's fears began to hurry into guesses : Whose 
boy was he ? and how came he to be there ? Then 
the childlike heart caught up the matter, and began 
to shape a score of generous purposes for the lad. 

' Whoever he did belong to, he's mine now, and 
I'll pass it on, by God's help. I'll pass it on. Never 
had a chance before, but I thought it would come 
some day ; an' so 't is. He come, not ^xactly like 
Moses, for I took him off the shore. But for all 
that I'll be a kind o' Pharaoh's daughter to him.' 

And the old man lifted the shining headgear, 
and wiped ofE the perspiration that hung on his 
wrinkled forehead with a huge red handkerchief. 
Standing there, in his oil-skin, puffing with the heat 
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and the exerbion, he looked as little like the gentle 
princees of old ae well could bej only if Pharaoh's 
dangbter had such a pair of eyes, no wonder that 
the little baby took bo kindly to her. 





CHAPTER Y. 

Slab Biscottfrs a 0ebs tJSCocUr. 



OB revived with the warmth 
and rubbing. The old man 
left him fast asleep when he 
stepped out and made all right 
r the night ; for Roger would have 
rnlked straight into the cabin and 
asked what was the matter, if an7 
hand but his master's had tended him. Noah was 
Btill busy outside when the lad woke np and stared 
around him. 
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* I s'pose I was dreamin'/ lie said, rubbing his 
eyes as if a bit of the dream were still lingering in 
them. 

But there it was, bearing to be looked at — the 
shining brasses winking mysteriously back to the 
fire, the faces that stared at him from the pictures ; 
there was the* delicious fragrance, too, of oldNoaVs 
supper. It was all real enough. And yet what 
could it mean ? Eob had never heard of anything 
so pleasant as fairies and fairyland ; but it was some 
such mystery as that which came into his mind to 
explain his whereabouts, and how he came there. 
He lay back on the cabin floor, faint and bewildered, 
and as he dozed again he heard little Lizer^s voice 
plain enough, — ' Keep up, Eob ; keep up ! We^U 
have our own boat yet, and no whoppin's either; 
yer know ^cos why.' And he fell asleep thinking 
that this must be a ''cos why' boat. 

Then his mind wandered away in dreams, and 
he was tramping along in the cold rain again, and 
the thin hands moved as if hugging the drenched 
rags around him, and the poor lad muttered faintly 
in his sleep, ' Horful cold an' horful 'ungry too.' 

Before long the shiny sou'wester came creeping 
on board again. Now it was hung up on its peg, 
with the oilskin under it, in a kind of way that 
meant that its work was over for that day. Then 
the old man, in his blue jersey, bent over the boy. 

* So thou art Bat's boy, they tell me ; poor lad ! ' 
Noah whispered as he looked at him. ' But if he 
has turned thee out, as they say, he can't say aught 
to me for takin' thee in, I wish thou couldst sit up 
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alongside o' me and do thy share at supper; but 
sleep will do thee more good than meat for a good 
bit yet, Pm fearin\' 

Then moving about carefully, so as not to disturb 
the lad, he made ready for what was, with him, the 
meal of the day. 

It was wonderful where all came from, for look- 
ing about amongst the shining knobs and the 
framed pictures, you couldn't spy a cupboard any- 
where. In the first place, as if the sky had fallen, 
the roof came down and swung itself into a table. 
Then Noah dived somewhere, and came up with a 
table-cloth that was set out in order. There was 
another dive, and the brown hands were filled with 
cup and saucer and plate. A knife and fork came 
right off the cabin-side, and yet another dive 
brought out a cruet-stand with its luxuries. After 
such tricks it was nothing to conjure up a loaf of 
bread to complete the preparation, and to see a seat 
glide out from nowhere and set itself for its master. 
Then Noah sat down, completing as pleasant a 
picture as one could set eyes on. 

Eob stirred again. The thoughts that had been 
tramping in the mud through bitter rain suddenly 
ended, and he looked out wondering upon the scene 
before him. 

' Bh, my poor laddie, come — thou'rt waking up. 
Canst thou eat a bit ? Try now.' And the old man 
turned round tenderly towards him. 

Rob only shook his head, more bewildered than 
ever. 

'Well, Fm feariu' thou'rt more thirsty tlian 
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aught else; he's got the fever on him after the chill, 
yon see,' said the old man in the same tone. ' Gome, 
thou shalt drink a sup o' tea/ 

Bending over him like a mother — more tenderly 
than any mother Bob had ever known — he held the 
cup to the lips. The boy sipped it unconsciously, 
his eyes fixed all the time upon the face. This 
strange comfort, this kindness, these tender tones 
perplexed him. Something very queer had hap- 
pened. Jast now he was back in the world, and 
that was cold and raining, and he was tramping 
along the dreary path. How came he into this other 
world, and where was it ? 

' Please, what is your name ? ' said Rob, rather 
frightened. 

' Noah, my lad,' said the old man, very gently. 

A confused knowledge of such a one, a strange 
man who lived thousands of years ago, crept in 
Bob's mind, confirming the notion that he had 
certainly got into another world. He stared if pos- 
sible with a look more frightened than before. 

'Noah, of The NoaVs Arlc,* added the old man, 
nodding his white head and smiling pleasantly, by 
way of making things plainer. 

Bob only kept the wide-open eyes fixed on the 
old man for some minutes. Then he sank back 
again exhausted, and was soon asleep. 'Horful 
cold an' horful 'ungry,' he muttered between hi& 
teeth. 

Meanwhile the table was cleared, and diving 
once more into mysterious holes, all was snugly 
stowed away. Then old Noah fetched a stout 
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leathern Bible from a ledge above the cabin door^ 
and sat down with the open book. He trimmed 
the lamp^ and began to read. ' He weren't no 
scholard^' he said of himself^ but it was habit rather 
than anything else that made him say the words 
over as he read. The chapter was in Genesis, the 
story of Hagar and Ishmael ; and in a soft under- 
tone he read : And the water was spent in the bottle, 
and she cast the child under one of the shrubs. And 
she went and sat her down over against him a good 
way off, as it were a bowshot : for she said, Let me 
not see the death of the child. And she sat over 
a^amst him, and lift up her voice, and wept. And 
Ood heard the voice of the lad, 

Rob stirred. 

The old man turned, unconsciously repeating the 
words. And Ood heard the voice of the lad. All was 
quiet, so he went on again : And the angel of Ood 
called to Hagar out of heaven^ and said unto her. 
What aileth thee, Hagar ? fear not ; for Ood hath 
heard the voice of the lad where he is. Arise, lift up 
the lad, and Ivold him by the hand ; for I will make 
hvm a great nation. 

Again Bob stirred, and looked up. 

Noah read on : And God opened her eyes, and 
she saw a well of water, and she went and filled the 
bottle, and gave the lad drink, 

' Wilt have a sup again, my sonnie ? ' said Noah, 
as he saw the boy sit up. He filled the cup, and 
brought it to him. There was no doubt in Eob's 
mind now. He certainly was in another world. It 
was his voice that the old man had been speaking 

H 
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about in such a strange way. He held the cup 
tremblingly and stared with wonder^ almost awe. 

'Don't be frightened, my lad; Fll take care of 
yer,* and Noah's arm went round him gently. 
'He's wandering a bit, you see/ he explained to 
himself. 

' Fm not frightened,' said Eob, very faintly, and 
at last his eyes turned and looked around the little 
cabin. ' But I thought that they said «fee, an' — ^an' 
you're a man — I mean Noah — an' so I thought that 
it might be little Lizer that was come up here too, 
you know — and Fl * 

' Wanderin' agen, poor dear,' said the old man, 
as Bob sank back ; and he returned to his reading. 
Then the book was closed, and kneeling down, 
Noah poured out his heart to his Father in heaven, 
praying in the same way that he had read. 
'Thou hast laid him down right afore me, O 
Lord, and I'll take him as one of Thine own little 
ones. Help me to do the right for him, body and 
soul — body and soul. If Thou hast sent him. Lord, 
Thou'lt send all the wisdom and grace that I want 
for him. Thou art the Good Fhysician, and Thou 
art the blessed Saviour, too. Help me with him, 
body and soul. And by Thy grace I'll pass it on. 
Lord, and thank Thee for hearing my prayer, and 
a-givin' me the chance.' 

^P ^^ ^p ^* #|( 




CHAPTEK VI. 
tSte ^iep into tbe ®(b Witstlh again. 




niH| O leave the pleasant cabin of 
^^ The Noah's Ark, with ita 
shining braas nobs and cosy 
comfort ; to leave the bright 
face of old Noah, and the sick lad 
staring about at all the myateries of 
the place, and woodering how he 
got there— to leave all thia, and to step on board 
The Water-B,at, ia not by any means a pleasant 
change. 

Here, in this fonl den, heated like a furnace, 
Rat's mate, paler and thinner than ever, stands bnsy 
at the woah-tnb, for a single day is all that she can 
afford for lying byj and now she is 'doing a bit of 
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washings' as she said. She might have been 
dyeing, so filthy was the canal water she used, and 
sach the muddy colour of the things that hung on 
the line stretched across the little cabin, steaming 
out their poisons for the benefit of the children that 
sprawl about the floor, in various degrees of 
discomfort. 

As for old Eat, he sits at the rudder; the 
black pipe stuck in the corner of his soured mouth. 
He is nursing his griefs— the only thing he ever 
did nurse, and finding that they grew rapidly by 
the process. Here, lifted up on the side of the 
boat, is this painful foot of his, an irritating 
reminder of Fly's deep and bitter injury. Then a 
slight cry from within ; and old Bat cursed again 
this latest arrival; it ought to have had sense 
enough to know that there were plenty there 
already, without him. There was that young 
' varmint ' Eob — he was glad he was gone ; and yet 
the boy was handy for those cudgellings with which 
the father was accustomed to relieve his feelings. 
And that Lizer, too, to go a-siding with the boy 
before his very eyes. But she had got what she 
would remember for some time to come, he 
reckoned. And at the thought of it, the father 
gave a satisfied grunt, and consoled himself that he 
had done something, at least, to his mind that day. 

Poor, little, lame Lizer herself was on there at 
the farther end of the towing rope, behind the 
miserable ill-fed donkeys, that had been cudgelled 
into sores. Wet through and cold, and aching from 
the blows of the morning, she splashed along 
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through the mud, with her tender heart thinking 
only of Rob, and sorrowing for him, as if she had no 
griefs of her own. And there too, was Fly, knowing 
quite well that some special effort on his part was 
needful to cheer his little lame mistress to-day. 
Now he came trotting by her side, licking her hand, 
and looking wistfully into her face, saying as 
plainly as could be, 'Never mind, little Lizer; don't 
yer be afraid. Fll take care of yer ; 1*11 drive all 
yer troubles away.' And ofE he went, bounding 
some distance, barking half a dozen times, then 
trotting back to her again with a very satisfied air. 

' Dear old Fly ! Where's Rob ? ' she asked very 
sadly. Fly pricked up his ears, licked her hand, 
looking as if he knew all about it, but he mustn't 
tell ; but he was quite sure that it was all right. 

As soon as they had reached the night's resting- 
place, old Rat took his unhappy self off to find 
solace in The Three Jolly Bargemen, leaving little 
Lizer to see to the donkeys, and to all else that had 
to be done. 

At last, tired out, she crept on board. But 
there was no rest for her. The mother, suspecting 
where her husband was, roundly declared that it 
was a shame that she would not endure, to have him 
spending the money like that when the children 
wanted for bread. So leaving little Lizer to nurse 
the baby, and to mind the other children, she set 
off, as she said, ' to fetch him out of that.' 

She soon found him, sitting in the low, smoky 
room amongst a group of men and women, all 
belonging to bargedom; some drinking together 
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out of a pewter pot, whilst others indulged a more 
aristocratic taste, and sipped a glass of rum ;— of 
water they had too much all day long, and would 
not suffer it -to dilute the spirit now. ' Rat's mate ' 
appeared at the door just as one of the younger men 
of the company rose very solemnly to beat a lively 
tattoo with the heavy hobnailed boots on the floor, 
keeping time with the huskiest of fiddles ; whilst 
amidst a roar of laughter, one of the women put her 
hands on her hips and stood in front of him, 
shuffling her feet in pretence of dancing. But alas ! 
poor Missis Rat, won by the bright fire, by the 
merry company, and above all by a sip from old 
Rat's tumbler, forgot her virtuous purpose, and 
seating herself at his side, she gave herself up to 
the enjoyment of the evening. 

Little Lizer had stowed the others away in the 
odd nooks and comers that were their sleeping 
places, and now she sat trying to hush the fretful 
baby, waiting hour after hour, knowing too well 
what to expect. At last, overdone with weariness 
and watching, she dropped into a doze. 

The thoughts of Rob, that had followed her all 
day, clung to her in her sleep. Presently the 
wretched cabin and all her misery was far away. 
She sat on the bank of a river, not the dirty canal 
with its muddy towing path, but a clear and flowing 
river, where the water-lilies spread themselves in 
exquisite beauty ; and she could watch the shoals of 
fish that came lazily swimming along till they 
caught sight of her, and then flashed out of sight. 
The trees bent down their green branches all about. 
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half hiding her^ as she trimmed her hat with the 
flowers that she had picked. Then she heard 
somebody singings and round the winding of the 
river there came a barge. It was painted in 
brilliant colours^ and moved along in some happy 
fashion without the trouble of being pushed or 
pulled. As it came nearer she saw the name. 
There it was^ as plain as could be — so plain^ that 
even she could just manage to put the letters 
together and spell it— THS '008 WEY. 

It stopped directly in front of her. Then Rob 
appeared suddenly from somewhere^ beckoning her 
to come on board. And there was Fly^ too, 
standing wagging his tail^ and telling her to come 
on as plainly as Bob did. And she was just going 
to step across; but in upon her pleasant dream 
came the noise of staggering steps^ and there was a 
heavy fall overhead. Then there came a volley 6i 
oaths, in a voice thick and stammering — ' If that's 
you, Rob, rU kill yer.' 

Little Lizer started, trembling lest Rob should 
have returned on board and been caught. But all 
was still again, and soon her father, lying where he 
fell, was snoring loudly. The mother meanwhile, 
better able to direct her steps, had reeled into the 
cabin in a rollicking good humour. There had been 
^ a bit of a scrimmage ' at the public-house, in which 
' Rat's mate,' considering her condition, had notably 
distinguished herself, and earned the admiration of 
all the men and most of the women — but then they 
were partisans — ^by her courage and skill. But she 
bore many traces of the battle, and sat now with 
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her hair hanging about her face^ and her cheeks 
scratched and bleeding. In her arms the baby lay 
tagging at her breast^ whilst the mother rocked 
herself to and fro, now humming bits of rhymes, now 
stopping to lift her foot and declare with heaped-up 
oaths what she would have done to her antagonist 
and where she would have sent her ' if only she had 
a-been herself and had fair play/ And at the 
happy thought of such a victory she laughed aloud, 
and held the Uttle baby, chirrupping to it with her 
foul breath. 

Little Lizer had crept out of the way as soon as 
she could, renewing, let us hope, the happy dreams 
that had been so rudely disturbed. 



'Really it is dreadful,' says the kind-hearted 
reader, turning from my story. 

It is dreadful. Sir, or Madam; but turning 
away from it doesn't make it less so. Here is the 
position of thousands of men and women and 
children whilst we sit luxuriantly at home and say 
only, ' Dreadful ! ' Should you and I have been 
better if we had been brought up in such cir- 
cumstances, and if we had to live in such a place f 
Would not the public-house, with all its horrors, be 
sweetness itself f And what should you and I have 
thought of the religion that had looked down on us 
as dreadful people, and then gone idly by on the 
other side ? Pray for these our brothers. Demand 
for them at least that decency be possible. ' Why 
cannot there be coffee-rooms for them in the more 
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frequented places, and Bethels for these boatmen 
too T ' yon ask. And so do I. 

Well, go on asking ; only let it be persistent^ 
and load, and entreating; and we may perhaps 
roase somebody into doing something, who knows 7 
— ^perhaps even rouse onrselres to do something. 





CHAPTER VII. 
<3Ib iioalT passes |t 0n. 



I OB Rob it was a bard etra^le 
and a long one. Cold and 
'-^ starved aa the lad was, death 
had ita very teeth in the preyj 
id was loth to loosen them. A less 
■iider and careful nurse than old 
Noah would have lost bim. But old Noali would 
hare been deeply grieved if the recovery were 
pat down to anything besides the prayer that went 
np hourly for the lad ; that wrought the victory. 
From the first there was a conviction in the old 
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man's heart that Bob woald live. Sitting on the 
deck steerin^^ looking along the canal^ dodging his 
head to and fro and up and down^ as if to look 
under the sails or outside the ropes — a trick learned 
long ago at sea that he still fell into unconsciously 
when his thoughts were hard on something else — 
old Noah talked it over with himself. 

'You see, the heavenly Father sent the boy, 
didn't He?' 

And Noah nodded his head in answer to his own * 
question. 

' Well, and He sent the boy a-purpose for me to 
pass it on, didn't He ? ' 

Noah confirmed that opinion too by a double 
nod of his head. 

' Well now, I put it to you,' and he spoke with 
the air of a man who was getting much the best of the 
argument, ' do you mean to say that the heavenly 
Father was a-going to give me just time to look at 
the boy, and afore I could begin to pass it on that 
He should take him away again ? ' 

Noah shook his head vigorously. 

' No, I should think not. That wouldn't be like 
Him, for He taketh pleasure in them that fear Him. 
And this what you may call the first downright 
chance as I ever had, too.' 

Then Noah only looked along the canal and over 
the green fields and misty woods ever so far beyond, 
as if the opinion were really not worth a moment's 
consideration. 

' Of course the heavenly Father have seen what's 
a-been in my heart for these years ; and what I've 
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a-kept asking Him for^ that I might have a chance 
of passing it on. And the Book says that He will 
falfil the desire of them that fear Him/ 

Noah only put his head on one side as if waiting 
to see what this proved. 

' And so He laid it right down there afore my 
very eyes, so that I couldn't help finding it. Why, 
if I^d been a blind man, I believe I should have 
tumbled over it, and found it that way. So now 
\ what I says is this,' — and Noah nodded his head 
over each word, speaking slowly and with much 
emphasis, — 'that my Father in heaven sent it a- 
purpose for me to pass it on ; and by His help I 
will too.' 

Then, as if Noah did not want jbo hear another 
word about it, he hastened into the cabin to look at 
Rob, gently putting the blanket more snugly about 
him as he lay there asleep. 

Half an hour later, and there you might have 
seen old Noah again, with the lad's pale face prop- 
ped against the old man's blue jersey whilst he gave 
him a few spoonfuls of broth. Then setting him 
down again very tenderly, and carefully covering 
him, old Noah said cheerfully, — ' Come, sonuie, 
please God, I shall pass it on yet, and make a man 
of thee.' Rob only lifted the heavy eyes and smiled 
gratefully, then sank back dozing again. 

So days and even weeks went by before Rob was 
up and about once more. On milder days he was 
brought on deck, wrapped in the old man's overcoat 
and seated by Noah's side at the rudder. To Rob 
it was a strange and almost sorrowful waking up to 
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find himself back again in the old world. Here was 
the foul canal^ the muddy towing path^ the. dismal 
wharf. Here too were the brutal men, the wretched 
women, the suffering children, the miserable horses 
and donkeys tugging at the ropes. 

But yet for Bob there was all the new joy that he 
had found, and the sight of these things about him 
made him only think more of the happy change ; for 
it was a joyous life for all belonging to The Noah's 
Ark. The old man owned the barge, and was a sort 
of general carrier between the busy country town 
and the places that lay along a branch of the canal 
for fifty miles or so, coming and going in a leisurely 
way that was quite in harmony with Roger's tastes^ 
and that left room for the comforts and pleasures 
that filled up the cup of Rob's happiness. Here was 
Noah — dear old Noah — mother, father, nurse, doc- 
tor, and everything. Here was the clean, snug 
little cabin. Here was Roger too — ^wonderful 
Roger, who took to Rob at once, as if he had a 
right to him by finding him first. And besides all 
this, there was no knowing as he was back in the 
old world again but that little Lizer might come 
there some day, and even Ply too. And at the 
thought of that the lad's eyes shone as if he had 
been taking lessons from Noah. 

And ' taking lessons ' from him Rob was, much 
more than he knew, as all of us are taking lessons 
and giving them every hour of the day ; but in one 
thing he did know, he was taking lessons every even- 
ing. When Roger was done up for the night, and 
when supper was over and cleared away, the old 
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Bible was fetched down from its ledge over the 
cabin door. There in the light of the swinging 
lamp sat the two— old Noah, with the white locks 
hanging about the wrinkled forehead, and the 
weather-beaten face lit up with joy. Beside him 
leaned Bob, still pale and weak, puzzling over the 
mysteries of the alphabet, and spelling out the 
letters awkwardly and slowly. 

' Now what's that, sonnie ? ' asks the old man 
encouragingly. 

Bob makes a guess, and flounders through half 
a dozen times of failure. 

Patiently the old schoolmaster puts him through 
it again, going into bursts of extravagant praise 
when at last some faint success broke the monotony 
of failure. Then kneeling down together, Noah 
prayed for them both ; whilst Bob, strangely awed> 
began to realise the great mystery of the unseen and 
all-seeing God, to whom men may come and say, 
* Our Father, which art in heaven.' 

Of all the things that he learned from Noah, this 
sank most deeply into the lad's thoughts, it haunted 
him day and night : that God should have made all 
things and everybody ! So great and wise ! and yet 
that He should let old Noah speak to Him ! Old 
Noah must be verry good. And that He should know 
all things too ; and yet why did He allow there to 
be such cruel, drunken men and women ? And if 
He loved the children so much as Noah said, why 
didn't He take all the boys and girls up to His own 
beautiful house, all for Himself ? He was sure their 
fathers and mothers wouldn't mind it a bit. His 
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father was quite glad to get rid of him. Old Noah 
might be sorry, because then he couldn't ' pass it 
on,' as he called it whenever he was kind to any- 
body. But then old Noah was different from every- 
body else, Rob thought. 

It was after these things had been turned over 
again and again that Bob ventured on his first 
prayer. He was sitting in- the little cabin alone, 
waiting for the old man. The lad's thoughts were 
of little Lizer and Fly. It was a long time now 
since there had been any tidings of The Water-Rat. 
Then it occurred to him that if this great God knew 
everything. He must know all about little Lizer, and 
about Ply too. Why should he not kneel down and 
try to pray like Noali did ? Timidly going to the 
very spot where the old man generally knelt, and 
putting himself into the same attitude. Bob began 
very softly and rather frightened, — 

' Please, God, I'm not Noah, and I'm not good 
like Noah is ; I wish I was. But, please, God, I'm 
sure Noah wishes it every bit so much as I do. And, 
please, God, if You know where everybody is, will 
You please to bless little lame Lizer. She belongs 
aboard Ths Water-Rat. And, please, God, to bless 
Fly too. And don't be angry with me, please, God, 
for asking so much. Amen.' 

Then feeling doubtful lest kneeling there and 
speaking thus should seem too much to resemble 
old Noah, Bob closed his eyes again. 'If You 
please, O God, I am Bat's boy, but Noah took me 
aboard. And, please, God, will You bless him too. 
Amen.' 
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settled down yet into his steady-going calm, witli 
this new gladness shining out of his eyes and glow- 
ing in his very cheeks, and brimming over in words 
every now and then. — ' Eh, bless ye, my hearties, 
bless ye ! ' 

Beside him was little Lizer, so unused to such 
happiness that she was afraid to take it as her own. 
Next was Rob, as merry as the lark that sang in the 
deep blue overhead. There too was Roger, wonder- 
ful Roger, sitting on his haunches alongside of Fly, 
and each catching the bit of bread that was thrown 
to them in turn, whilst little Lizer laughed aloud — 
the first real joyous laugh of her life. 

Then picking the rushes and laying them in her 
lap, the busy little fingers began to plait them to- 
gether, muttering to herself, ' Under one and over 
two/ 

'Don't you mind, Lizer, how we sat like this 
once ? ' asked Rob. 

' Yes ; 0, such a long, long time ago,' said little 
Lizer. 

' And don't you mind how we talked about a ^oc^ 
why boat, without any whoppin's and without any 
drink ? ' 

Little Lizer could only nod her head. 

' And now we have got it all, haven't we, Lizer ? 
And ever so much more besides. Here's dear old 
Noah ; I can't think whatever we can do for him — 
he is so good. And wonderful Roger, too.' 

' And — and — Him that we can't see, you know,' 
said little Lizer, looking up from her plaiting, timidly. 

* Yes, and Him too,' said Rob. ' He has given 
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ti9 ereiything else. When I think aboab it I can't 
help singing/ 

' Come,' BBJd old Noat clearing his hasky voioe, 
and paahing his knuckles into those tronblesome 
eyes of his, 'do let's sing.' 

So little liizer leamt her first happy song. 





CHAPTBB X. 



1^*1 ™ HAT evening, as they sat in 
''Ji= the little cftbia, when the 
sapper was done, and before 
the Bible was taken down 
n the ledge, old Noah broke out 
ililanly, — 
' Now, my hearties, I'm going to 
spin yon a yam. And I want you to mind it long 
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after I am dead and gone. For if ye don't, — well, 
I don't know what dreadful things will happen to 
you, or to me either.' And old Noah laughed to 
himself, as if it were some quiet little joke of his 
own that he could not explain. 

*'Tis seventy years since the dear old couple 
began to pass it on to me. But I've beaten them, 
hearties — out and out. They were two of them, 
and could only pass it on to one. But here I am 
all by myself, and I have got two of you for to pass 
it on to.' 

At the thought of it old Noah dug his knuckles 
into the comers of his eyes, the gladness of his 
heart would keep running over so. 

'Yes, seventy years ago, hearties, and just about 
this time, too, since one evening, at low water, some- 
body left a little baby in old Barker's boat. There 
lay the boat on the sands, heeled over on her side, 
as I've seen her hundreds of times since then. Well, 
in amongst the old brown sail, and the crab-pots, and 
all sorts of gear, they left a little baby — somebody 
did, but who it was they never found out. Well, of 
course, the tide turned, and the water began to come 
up round the boat, lapping about her, and very soon 
floating her. Then a breeze sprang up. 

*So old Barker heard the wind. He could 
always hear how it was in his sleep, he said ; and 
so says he to his wife (ah, bless them ! many and 
many's the times they have told me about it since 
then), he says to his wife, "Betty, I think FU be 
after getting down and hauling up the boat j 'tis 
coming in fresh." So almost before 'twas daylight 

K 2 
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the old man was busy hauling in the boat. The 
wind was whistling about his sou'wester, and the 
waves were hissing all up the sandy beach. 

* " What^s that ? ^' says old Barker, pricking up 
his ears, and pulling the boat in faster ; " that^s 
neither breeze nor breaker, or my name is not Bob 
Barker.'^ And he hauled away, thinking that a 
mermaid must have crept aboard. ^^ There 'tis 
again ! ^* Ah, hearties, how the dear old man loved 
to tell of it, and how he would chuckle over it ! I 
can see him now, sitting in the old chair laughing 
about it. Says he, ^' There 'tis again.'' Well, my 
hearties, he hauled the boat ashore, and there, 
wrapped up in the sail, was the little crying baby. 

^ " Well," said old Barker, scratching his head, 
'^ this here is a queer thing as ever I saw. How 
did you come here, young un ? " But I expect that 
the little thing hadn't a word to say. The old man 
set the child down between the rocks while he made 
the boat fast, and then took the little one in his 
arms and turned homeward again, wondering whose 
it could be, and what he could do with it. When 
he got near to the door he called out, '^ Betty, bring 
a basket, the biggest you've got. There's a chest 
somewheres, bring that." 

' So old Betty put her head out of the little up- 
stairs window : '^ La, Barker, whatever have'e got 
there ? " 

' '^ A mermaid, I reckon," says Barker, " if it 
ben't a boy. 'T is cruel hungry too." 

' So Betty came running down, and took the 
little one in her arms. She carried it in by the fire 
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and warmed it, while Barker told the story of find- 
ing the baby in the boat. Then, handing it to 
Barker again, Betty set herself to find something 
for it to eat. 

'Well, hearties, and what do you think they 
called the baby ? It was a boy, you know, and not 
a mermaid.' 

Little Lizer put her lips together to say the 
name she thought, but her courage failed her, and 
the words would not come out. Rob listened only 
in wonder. 

'Well, if you give up Fll tell you. The old 
man was for Moses; it was just like that, he 
said. 

'But Betty was dead against (hat. '^'Tis like 
saying that the baby's mother built your boat. 
Barker; and you know that it weren't so. He 
ought to be called Noah." 

' But old Barker would not have that. " It is 
all one with saying that the baby made the boat his 
own self." Ah, bless the dear old couple 1 they 
often had it over again afterward, that I might 
know about it ; and old Barker would finish up by 
laughing, and saying that " Betty was always too 
many guns for him." For when they took the baby 
to be baptized, says the parson to Betty, " Name 
the child/' And while old Barker was scratching 
his head, trying to think which name he wanted, 
Betty had said, Noah ; and it wasn't until it was 
nearly done that Barker cried out, " Moses, Sir." 
Of course it was too late then, my hearties ; so Noah 
it was, and Noah it has been ever since.' 
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'What, ycm?' cried Eob, starting up, *Yoa, 
dear old Noah, of The NoaWa Ark ? ' 

' Yes ; I was the little one, sonnie, so they tell 
me/ 

Little Lizer looked up then, and ventured to 
take that old brown hand in her. own. Somehow, it 
had not occurred to her that old Noah had ever been 
a little child like that. 

' Well, hearties, it happened the old couple had 
no children of their own, so they took me up like 
as if I was their bom son. When I was ever so 
little the old man would have me out alongside of 
him, in his fishing-boat, holding my hand around 
the rudder or the rope of the sail. But I must spin 
you a yarn about that another day. 

' I grew up to take care of the dear old pair 
before they died^ and tried to pay back a little bit 
of their kindness to me. But this it what you are 
never J never to forget, my sonnie, or my little Inzer 
either. 

' When old Barker was dying he called me to 
his bedside, and held me &st with his wasted^ 
trembling hand. 

''^Noah,^^ said the old man, '*we have tried to 
do for you as if you were our own, and you've been 
a good lad, too. But now you must promise me 
one thing. 'Tis on my mind, and it'll make me rest 
more comfortabler in my grave. Promise me on 
the Book, Noah. And if you don't keep your word 
I shall lie uneasy, and maybe I shall come round to 
remind 'e of it if I can get to know your where- 
abouts. Have you got the Book ? " ; 
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' So I held the Book in my hand. ** Now, if oah 
— ^Noah Barker they call 'e, but you'm nothing 
but plain Noah — ^we found you a little ohield ; we 
gave you house and home, and all we had. Now, 
Noah, promise on the Book that you will pass it on 
if ever you get a chance. Then it will be pleasant 
to lie in the old ohurchyard, and to think that 
though we've left ne'er a chick nor a chield, that 
we have left something behind for to be kept 
a-passing on and on. So promise me, Noah, upon 
the Book, my boy.'' 

' Then I kissed the Bible, hearties ; it is the one 
over the cabin door. And I pledged my word that 
I would pass it on. 

'Well, I have gone up and down a- trying to 
pass it on in a fashion — a-going to see sick folk and 
dying, and a-helping them a bit that were out of 
luck. But that wasn't anyhow a fair chance. I 
always thought it would come, somehow. Thank 
Godl it is come now, and here are you, sent 
a-purpose for me to pass it on. Bless you, my 
hearties ; bless you ! ' 

Again the knuckles were worked vigorously 
into the corners of the eyes* 

' And when I am gone, you must think of them 
that were mother and father to me, and you must 
think how I passed it on to you. And be sure that 
you pass it on, my dearies, whenever you get the 
chance.' 

As he finished, little Lizer longed to tell out 
all that was in her heart, but again the words would 
not come. 
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'You are a dear old Noah to be so kind,' said 
Bob, 'and I am sure ^ve will promiae to pass it on; 
won't we, little Lizer.' 

' A ver^, very dear old Noah,' said little Lizer 
timidly. And she bent over the old brown liand 
and kissed it, as if she were sealing the promise 
that she had made in her heart. 
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CHAPTER I. 

(Tbe <Blb filler anti Ifis ^tiU. 




'I NGE npOD a time there lived 
an old miller. What he was 
like I don't know, for he never 
could sit still long enough to 
I his likeness token. And then 
e was another reason, nobody had 
' euer seen him. 
He was old, very old. Indeed, he waa the 
.oldest miller living when onr great-grandfathers 
were boys ; and aa he is living still, you may he 
quite sure that he must he very very old. As 
nobody had ever seen him, it really was a diflScult 
matter to say what he was like; and yet everybody 
was satisfied about one thing; the miller was bald; 
had not so much as a single hair on his head, except 
indeed one big tuft or look that hong down his 
forehead. People that wanted to get anything out 
of the old miller laid hold of him by that, and held 
on to it fiercely ; then he would give in to them, and 
they got what they wanted. Bat you had to get 
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up early and to work hard to do that, for the old 
miller was quite wonderful at slipping out of any- 
body's hands. Before you knew it he was off, and 
when once he got a start there was no overtaking 
him again that day. 

And certainly no miller, nor anybody else that 
I ever heard of, worked so hard as that old miller. 
His mill never stopped, night or day. The bells 
rang out the Old Year; and there the old miller 
ground on, as if he had ever so much to do. The 
bells rang in the New Tear; and there was the old 
miller grinding still, as if he never had a moment 
to spare. The holidays came, and merry boys and 
maidens made home ring with their happy laughter; 
but all the time that old miller ground on. There 
were no holidays for him. He didn't care for 
'bank holidays' even; they were nothing to him, 
and he kept grinding on. Even on Sundays he 
never stopped. Tear in and year out it was grind, 
grind, grind. 

Quite as wonderful as the miller himself was his 
mill. You never would guess what it was that he 
ground so busily day and night. Directly I begin 
to talk about a mill some of you see a pretty little 
place down by the river, where the dasty miller 
comes to the door with a cheery good day, and 
where you like to stay and see the dripping wheels 
go round, and to hear the trembling noise of the 
grinding-stones. But you won't find my old miller 
there. It was not flour that he ground. Others 
will begin to think of the great mills in Manchester 
and elsewhere — ^the many storeyed buildings where 
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hundreds of ' handa ' are busy at the cotton. But 
it was not that sort of a mill that this old miller 
had. 

Ah, what a wonderful mill it was for wheels ; 
big wheels and tiny wheels as small as those in the 
inside of a watch ! The biggest wheel was so big 
that it took a year to go round. And this turned 
more than three hundred smaller wheels. Each of 
these turned twenty-four smaller ones ; and those 
four-and-twenty, every one of them turned sixty 
little tiny wheels. And every little tiny wheel 
turned sixty that were, tinier still. Now, if you 
take the trouble to put all that down you will see 
that it comes to more than thirty-one^ millions of 
wheels. And yet never a wheel got out of order ; 
his mill was never even stopped for repairs. 

But what did he grind with all these wheels f 
Ah ! I think you never would guess that. 

He ground BABIES. 

In they went — ^no-year old babies, and one-year 
old babies, two-year old babies and three-year old 
babies. Eich people's babies smothered in lace and 
ribbons ; and poor people's babies that looked quite 
as pretty and laughed as merrily — in they went 
into his mill. Babies that were little tiny lords and 
ladies, or even little tiny kings and queens, and 
babies that never had a roof over their heads or a 
bed to lie on, the old miller did not care, in they 
went. Babies that were teased to eat some more, 
and were quite vexed with so many playthings; 
and babies that were always hungry and had 
nothing to play with but their toes. Big sturdy 
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babies and little wheezing babies,-^it was i|.ll tbe 
same to this grim old miller; laughing babies with 
blue eyes and golden hair and dimpled cheeks and 
chubby little hands ; and queer little babies that sat 
thinking all day long, looking into the fire with 
shrewd Httle eyes and wrinkled faces, as if they 
were solemnly reading all their coming troubles, in 
they went, all alike and altogether. . And as there 
are so many babies in the world, and as he ground 
them every one, you will see that the old miller had 
need to be very busy. 

And then he ground boys and maidens: four 
years old and five years old, six, seyen, eight — ^he 
wasn^t a bit particular as to age ; good and bad, 
clever and stupid, strong and weak, he put them all 
into his mill. Then the wheels began to go round ; 
the tinieat wheels of all, and then the next, and the 
bigger and the bigger still, and at last the one great 
big wheel of all. And when that had gone round a 
few times the old miller's wares were ready. No 
n[iore babies, no more boys or maidens. They were 
all me/n and women. For the old miller's name 
was — what ? Can you guess ? 





CHAPTER n. 

Stfc iltU thai (Sratmh Cross folks. 



! OBODT waa aver quite sure 

how the old miller would turn 

out the babies. He himself 

did Dot know and did not care, 

either; t^j waa none of his business. 

I He had jusb to keep on grinding. 

Of course when first the little 
babied came into the mill they could not help them- 
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selves; but when the big wheel had gone round 
once or twice, then let the children look out and 
get into the right place in the mill, or they would 
find too late that they had got ground all wrong. 

And this time we will see how the miller ground 
fhe cross folks. 

Perhaps I can do this best if I tell you the story 
of one of these. His name was Nabal. Into the 
mill he went as soon as he was born, as we all go^ 
and the big wheel went round once. You never 
saw a prettier baby; a merry, laughing, prattling 
little fellow, it was no wonder that the old folks 
made such a favoarite of him, especially if he was 
the only son, and I think it is very likely. 

The big wheel went round four times more. 
Ah, if you had seen his picture then I His 
face filled with an angry frown, his mouth drawn 
down at the comers, and his lips pouting. Or you 
might have come upon him screaming with rage 
and stamping his feet, and shrieking, ' I shan^t ! ' 
and ^ I won^t ! ' and ^ 1 don^t care 1 ' A thoroughly 
bad tempered, greedy, spoilt boy. No wonder that 
the miller shook his old bald head sometimes : ' Ah, 
young gentleman ! always in the cross mill ; there's 
not much doubt as to what sort of a man you will 
be. But my business is to grind, grind, grind. 
And you must please yourself.' 

Round went the big wheel a dozen times more. 
No'; you could not have believed that this was the 
sweet little baby that they had brought to the mill 
only the other day. You could hear him all day 
long scolding, snarling, swearing, kicking at the 
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dog when ifc came in his way. And when you saw 
him you saw the ugliest thing in all the land ; so 
cross^ so angry, so miserable, that anybody with 
any love of the beautiful would willingly have gone 
a good three miles out of his way to miss seeing 
him'! 

Sound went the big wheel a few times more, 
and there was the grim and fall-grown Nabal. 
Very rich and very wretched. He could never 
open his lips without scolding; everybody and 
everything in the place, as he thought, did nothing 
else but try to plague him, and he plagued them back 
again as much as he could. The very cat ran away 
at his coming ; the birds stopped singing and only 
chirped a little frightened note that meant they 
must be quite quiet until this cross man was gone 
by. The flowers tried to shut up when his shadow 
fell on them, like the little daisy when the clouds 
hide the sun. 

Now it chanced that for many days and nights 
a brave young warrior chief, with six hundred men, 
took refuge in the hills where Nabal^s flocks were 
roaming for pasture. Instead of taking any of the 
sheep or goats, as most of the wild men of those 
wild times would have done, this chief and his men 
guarded the flocks against the robber bands and 
against the fierce beasts of prey ; they helped the 
shepherds, and were a wall about them day and 
night. So they did this Nabal a good service. And 
when the shearing time came, and the rich farmer 
made a great feast, the young chief sent ten of his 
men to Nabal, telling him their chiefs name, and 

L 
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of what they had done, and asking that at this 
time of merry-making he should remember all this 
and send them something that they might feast 
together. 

But the cross, ill-tempered Nabal only snarled 
at them : ^ Who is your master, this David the son. 
of Jesse ? There are many idle fellows now-a-dajs 
that break away from their masters. I am not 
going to take my bread and meat and give it to a 
set that I know nothing about/ 

When the ten men brought back this message 
to their chief David, he was very angry. He had 
no right to do what he did, but it was what every 
such chief would have done in those lawless times. 
' Gird on your swords, my men,' he cried ; ' lefc two 
hundred stay here by the stuff, and let the rest 
follow me. By to-morrow's light not one shall be 
left.' 

Such trouble had that ill-tempered, snarling 
Nabal brought upon himself and his household. 
And if it had not been for a gentle woman of whom 
I must tell you in another chapter, all in the place 
would have perished. 

So, boys, — and maidens too, for there are Mrs, 
Nabals,— only think of it, that as the wheels go 
round to-day they are grinding little children into 
cross boys and girls, and cross boys and girls are 
being ground into cross men and women. The 
busy old miller goes round his mill, and as he 
hears the fretting tones, and the ' I shan't,' and ' I 
won't,' he shakes his old bald head — ' Take care,^ 
says the old miller to himself ; ' take care, young 
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Sir, or you'll be ground iuto a Nabal. You are 
getting amongBt the cross ones I hear. But there, 
'tis no business of mine. All I hare to do is to 
grind, grind, grind.' 

Ask God to help you; speak gently, act kindly, 
grow love in the heart: then the old miller may 
keep on grinding with all his wheels, but will never 
come to find you amongst the Nabals. 





CHAPTER III. 
%aia tljt Habits iattt Oltounb into ®entk 

LSBWHBRB in the mill were 
ground such nice folks as the 
gentle lady of whom I moat 
tell you now. Her name waa 
Aliigail. About this fair woman 
itrself I know very little, and how 
she went through the millj but, 
fortunately, I do happen to know some one very 
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xnnoh like her ; so gentle in all her words and ways 
is she^ that I asked her to tell me how she managed 
in the mill. Whether Abigail did the same or not^ 
I don't know^ bnt I think she could not have done 
mnch better. 

Wellj back as far as she could remember^ when 
the big wheel had gone round only two or three 
times^ this little maiden found herself in the cross 
mill. Tenderhearted^ and dreadfully sorry for it 
directly it was over, she was very passionate ; all in 
a moment she would get into such a storm of fury 
if anything happened that she did not like, or if she 
could not have everything that she wanted. The 
old miller shook his bald head, ' Take care, young 
lady, or you^U come out among the cross ones. But 
there, it is no business of mine. I have got to 
grind, grind, grind.' 

Well, the big wheel had gone round three or 
four times. Then the little maiden was old enough 
to think. 

And this is what she used to think : That voh&ti 
she was grown wp she would be so gentle and kind. 
Then everybody would love her, like they loved her 
mother. She quite wondered that any grovm-up 
person could be cross, and should speak unkindly. 
It really was so very much nicer to be like her dear 
mother, who was always so gentle and loving. She 
would be, she knew — she was quite sure of that. 
But one day when she had been in the very cross 
mill, her mother said to her quietly : ' Have you 
ever thought of what a dreadful woman you will be ? 
Who will love a woman who lies on her back, and 
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screams if she can'fc get whatever she wants ? Why, 
nobody will like to come near you.* 

The little maiden was quite frightened. She 
had fancied somehow that she could stay in the 
cross mill as long as she liked, and yet come out a 
very gentle and loving woman. Was it possible 
that she could be ill-tempered and passionate when 
she was grown up ? At once she began to pray 
about it ; that the Lord would help her. And she 
tried with all her might to keep out of the cross 
mill. Day after day went by. Round went little 
wheels, and big. wheels, and the biggest wheel of 
all, and at last there came out of the old miller's 
mill this sweet-tempered, gentle woman. Let us 
hope that she did not marry such a miserable man 
as poor Abigail had as her husband. 

Poor gentle Abigail ! trpuble enough she must 
have had with Nabal the churl. Yet if he had a 
heart in him anywhere, it must have hurt him very 
much more than any fierce scolding could do, to be 
always met by her gentleness and patience. 

When David's messengers had been so rudely 
sent away by Nabal, the servants went and told 
Abigail of it. Her gentleness made her mistress ol 
all the household. They told her of David, and how 
good he had been to them, and of the service he had 
done their master, and how Nabal had insulted 
him ; and now they were sure that the chief could 
not restrain his men from coming up against them 
all. 

Then fair Abigail made haste. There was no 
lime for delay. She called out the servants, and 
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had the asses laden with bountiful gifts. There 
were two hundred loaves, and two skins of wine, 
and five sheep ref^ly dressed, and five measures of 
parched com, and a hundred clusters of raisins, and 
two hundred cakes of figs. Then behind the gifts 
came the gentle lady. And as she was riding down 
by the covert of the hill, David and his men met 
her. Hurrying to him, she fell down at his feet, 
and greeted him in the name of the Lord. She asked 
his pardon for the rough words of Nabal ; and then 
she begged him to accept the gifts she brought, sure 
that David would be thankful if he were saved from 
shedding innocent blood. 

David blessed the Lord who sent her. And he 
blessed her good advice, and he blessed herself. 
And he and his men went back to feast. 

So this was what Abigail's gentleness did. 
Where Nabal had provoked a fight, Abigail pro- 
vided a feast. And instead of dead men and burn- 
ing homesteads, and all the ruin and misery of 
battle, there was merry- making and abundant 
blessing. And that is what patience and gentleness 
are always doing — ^hushing fierceness to sleep, and 
turning aside wrath, and stopping quarrels with the 
clusters of raisins and cakes of figs. 

Now, boys and maidens, the wheels go round 
that are grinding you. What are they doing ? Day 
and night, in school and in play, all the year through 
the old miller is grinding. Take care what you are 
now ; cross boys and maidens make cross men and 
women, and they who would be gentle people must 
begin to be gentle now. 




CHAPTER IV. 

(9f tlrc ^ill talftxt ilr* Mtivtteta toaa 
(ironitJt. 

OW, boys and maidens, of all 
the wonderful babies that ever 
!^JP went into the old miller's mill, 
which do you think was the 
moat wonderful? Every baby is 
very wonderf al, you know. Look at 
the little laughing and crowing 
handle of life. How wonderfully it ia made — eyes 
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and ears^ tiny hands and feet ; able to manage sacli 
troablesome matters as eating and drinking^ and 
even beginning to know and to love! Just 
beginning to live ; and yet going on to live for ever 
and ever. When all the things for which people 
worry and strive are forgotten^ and the matters 
about which the nations fuss and fight are all gone> 
this little one shall be living on. Anything that 
has to do with for ever and ever is very wonderful ; 
isn't it ? 

But a very great many people can see nothing 
to admire in whatever is common. Only rare 
flowers are beautiful to them. As for daisies and 
buttercups^ and the great golden dandelions shining 
in the hedge like a tiny sun^ they can see nothing in 
them^ because there are so many of them. And so^ 
I suppose^ as there are so very many babies every- 
where to-day^ many people cannot see anything 
wonderful in them. So, perhaps, the most wonder- 
ful baby of all was the first baby the world had 
ever seen. 

Think of him lying in his mother's lap, the little 
hands playing with some flower ; dimpled cheeks, 
and merry, twinkling eyes, laughing and crowing, 
full of glad life. So wonderful a thing seemed the 
first baby to his mother, that she appears to have 
thought it was the world's Redeemer, and called 
the little one Cain, saying, ^ I have gotten a man, the 
Lord* 

Of course, like all other babies, he got into the 
mill, and round went little wheels and bigger 
wheels and biggest wheel of all, grind, grind, grind. 
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Before long there came a little brother, whom 
his mother called by a very different name; perhaps 
because she felt in some way that his life would be 
short, and his death sad. She called him Abtl, — a 
breath. 

Now away in a dark comer of the mill there was 
a place called Envy-mill, a dreadful place. And 
this was where you might generally find Oain. 
The biggest wheel of all had gone round some 
seven or eight times, and the miller began to be 
afraid of what it would come to. 'Take care, 
young Sir,' he kept muttering to himself as he 
moved about the place j 'take care. That is a 
dangerous place where you are. But there — it is 
no business of mine. All I have to do is to grind, 
grind, grind.' 

Twelve times the biggest wheel of all had gone 
round, and Cain was twelve years old. Clever I 
am quite sure he was, and proud I think, and able 
to be kind enough sometimes. But he had been 
ground in the mill of envy, and it had ruined him. 
To hear anybody praised vexed him; and if his 
little brother Abel had anything better than he had 
himself he got into a rage in a moment. His brows 
were knit in anger, and his eyes flashed fiercely, 
and he clenched his fist and threatened to do all 
sorts of dreadful things. 

'Take care, young Sir, take care,' the miller 
kept saying to himself. 'But there; it is no 
business of mine ; all I have got to do is to grind, 
grind, grind.' 

And now the grinding was done. They were 
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both grown up to be men. Their characters were 
made. And Cain came out^ not cruel or unkind 
perhaps^ but proud and haughty. He had stayed 
in that dark corner of the mill all these years^ and 
now his soul was filled with a dreadful envy. Then 
there came the day on which the two brothers went 
to ofEer sacrifices to the Lord. Abel brought the 
choicest of his lambs ; Cain brought of the fruit of 
the ground. 

Prom heaven there appeared a token that Abel, 
with his offering, was accepted; Cain, with his 
ofEering, was not accepted. At once Cain's soul 
was filled with rage, and his face was filled with 
anger ; and as they went down from the place of 
sacrifice, Cain fell upon his brother Abel, and killed 
him. 

The world's first baby was ground in that 
dreadful mill of envy, and was the world's first 
murderer. Boys and maidens, beware of that mill. 
You know that Jesus is come to destroy the works 
of the devil. And we may be sure that He is come 
to destroy this dreadful envy. Accursed envy 
ought always to have the murderer's mark set upon 
it. Jesus Himself is ' meek and lowly in heart ' ; 
and He will make us like Himself if we ask Him. 
Pray earnestly that we may not want to be fine and 
great, to be praised and admired ; but that we may 
be unselfish and lowly, 'in honour preferring one 
another.' And be in earnest about it, for every 
day the wheels are going round, settling what we 
shall be as they grind, grind, grind. 




CHAPTER V. 

®f iahttt CSoalmtn tbt ^sssaiy iota (Sronntr. 



\ HO was Gashmn F 

Welt, that yoa mnst find 
for yoaraelvea. All I can tell 
yun is that yoa will find his name 
somewhere in tha Book of Nehemiah. 
I will tell yoa what I think he was 
likej and how he came to be like it. 
Qashmn woe a gossip. 
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Everybody else had to work with hand or 
brain^ bnt Gashmu worked day and night with his 
tongue. Click-clack, click-clack went Gashmu's 
tongue through all the hours of the day. He met 
you at the street corner, for his business must take 
care of itself so long as Gashmu could find a neigh- 
bour to whom he might tell the last bit of news. 
His eyes were wide open, as if he brought the most 
wonderful tidings. His mouth, too, was wide open, 
as if he could not possibly keep it shut. His hands 
were generally held up in amazement, and each 
finger stood out by itself like a big note of exclama- 
tion. Everything about Gashmu said, as plain as 
plain could be : ' What do you think ! I never heard 
such a thing in my life I ' 

A thoroughly mischievous fellow was this 
Gashmu, as ever lived. You would scarcely believe 
it possible that a man with such a small amount of 
sense could really manage to crowd so much mis- 
chief iuto so short a life. 

Perhaps you will wonder why I think he did not 
live long. Well, I will tell you. David had seen a 
good deal of life, and he wrote one day a receipt for 
living many years, — ^a capital receipt it is. He says 
if we want to live to a good old age we must keep 
our mouths shut — ^to keep the lips is to keep the life. 

Ah I this Gashmu was the plague of the place. 
He had set almost everybody at strife and ill-will 
with everybody else. Every little bit of tittle-tattle 
he took home with him, and carried it about with 
him; and it grew with telling until it was really 
dreadful. No good work was ever begun, but 
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Gashmn made the beginners of it miserable and 
Knocked down at least a dozen of the faint-hearted 
amongst them. 

' You'll see,' Gashmu grumbled ; ' it will never 
come to anything. Such an expense, too I a shame- 
ful waste of money ! ' said Gashmu, looking quite 
heart-broken about it. Gashmu never gave any- 
thing himself to anybody. But then his gift was 
gossip ; and, perhaps, we must not expect people to 
do more than one thing where they do it so perfectly 
as Gashmu did that. 

If anybody put his soul into anything and tried 
to do some good without waiting for anybody else, 
and it is generally the only way to do much, 
Gashmu went about muttering, ' There's Go-a-head 
again ; wants to have it all his own way ; I would 
not stand it if I were you.' And some were so silly 
as to let this mischievous Gashmu make them 
jealous and sulky. 

Or if anybody was ever overlooked or forgotten, 
Gashmu would be sure to come creeping round the 
comer next day. ' Ah, well ; I said so, over and 
over again ; and I am right, you see. They don't 
want you — that's plain enough, isn't it ? ' 

And if anybody happened to try his best and 
got on very slowly, or perhaps failed altogether, 
then Gashmu had quite a fine time. ' Yes, of course \ 
I knew how it would be, all along ; anybody could 
see that with half an eye. If he had only asked me 
I could have told him how it was going to end. But 
there, if folks will be so dreadfully stubborn, they 
must take the consequences.' And chattering 
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Gasliiua would shake his head^ and sigh as if he were 
really very sorry. 

When this dreadful Gashmu died, there was no 
man in all the place who left behind him so empty 
a life as his. The shoemaker had hammered away 
and helped a good many folks along life's hard 
road; the little lame tailor had warmed many a 
poor mortal in the cold world ; the carpenter and 
mason had given snug shelter to some \ and the big 
blacksmith had done much, alike for man and beast \ 
but Gashmu left behind nothing but words, idle, 
mischief-making words. A plentiful crop of stinging 
nettles was probably the only mark of the gossip's 
grave. 

Now, boys and maidens^ keep out of the mill in 
which Gashmu was. ground. He had gone into the 
mill, as you aU have gone. /Round wenfc the wheels, 
little wheels, big wheels, biggest wheel of all, until 
Gashmu was big enough to begin to do some work 
in the world. But he was a lazy fellow, loitering 
on his errands to chat with anybody ; leaving his 
work for a gossip the moment his master^s back was 
turned. It was chatter, chatter all day long. 

^Take care,' said the old miller,' 'take care. 
But, there ! you must please yourself ; my work is 
to grind, grind, grind.' 

Bround went the wheels again, as they are going 
with you to-day, boys and maidens, — until at last 
Gkshmu was a man. His character was made, and 
out came this wretched gossip. 

Let us pray like David did : ' Set a watch, O 
Lord, before my mouth ; keep the door of my lips/ 
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PABT I. 

017 must not think that this 
old miller coold do nothing 
else but giiad Nabals, and 
Cains, and Gashmns, and 
Lch dreadful people, I am going 
I yon now about one of the 
noblest characters that ever came 
out of this mill ; as brave a man as ever lived. I 
am snre that every boy who reads this would wish 
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to be like him ; and every girl too, for girls are 
often quite as brave as boys, though they make less 
noise about it. 

Well, this lad had gone into the mill as we all 
have done. The youngest son of a large family, 
where there were plenty of mouths to fill before he 
came to claim his share, he had to begin work much 
earlier than most boys do. The big wheels had 
only gone round a few times when the little lad had 
to be ofE, helping his father, or trudging after his 
big brothers. 

Now this was one of the wheels that did very 
much to grind this hero and king — hard work ; and 
it has a great deal to do with grinding every hero 
and every true king that the world has seen. 
Sometimes I hear people teaching their children to 
pity men and women who have to work hard. The 
hard-working people might much more pity those 
who have nothing to do, and who spend all their 
time in doing it. They are the most pitiable people 
under the sun. Mind that, you little six year old, 
crawling o£E to school, and always trying to get out 
of those troublesome lessons of yours ; and you, little 
maiden of seven, fretting over the stitching, or toil- 
ing away at the sums. When the lark goes singing 
up into the blue sky, and the lambs are frisking 
merrily amidst the buttercups and daisies, you think 
how nice it would be to have a holiday at least six 
days in the week. But the old miller, as he goes 
his round, nods his head — ' Work away, little ones,' 
he says; ^work away. In work or play, nobody 
ever did anything without sticking at it.' 

M 
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So this was where this hero and king began — 
away among the sheep. There he stayed with long 
and weary watching, in hot, parched summer days, 
when he led the panting flocks to rest in the shade 
of the rooks ; or in the bleak winter, when the rains 
swept down the hill-side in torrents and all the 
ground was sodden. Sometimes he had to climb 
up the steep heights, searching for the strayed 
sheep : and at other times he had to tend the sickly 
ones of the flock, or to look after the lambs. And 
as the old miller saw him working hard and cheer- 
fully, so busy that he had no time to think how 
tired he was, the old man nodded his head and said 
to himself, ' Whatever you may have to do when 
you are a man, will be well done; you have learnt 
the first lesson, and are not afraid of hard work.' 

Boys and maidens, don't grumble at hard 
work. It is one of God's greatest mercies and best 
gifts. 

Then the next wheel in the mill that helped to 
grind this hero was — that he learned to obey. The 
youngest son of the family, he had many masters. 
The first time we get a fair sight of him is when he 
coilies bringing bread and cheese to his three sol- 
dier brothers. Instead of thanks, he gets a scolding 
from the eldest of them as a naughty fellow who 
has left his sheep in the wilderness that he might 
come down to see the battle. He might have 
sulked and grumbled, as scores of boys would have 
done. If he had, he might have grown into a 
Nabal or a Gashmu, but he never would have been 
the brave boy who became one of the grandest 
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kings that ever wore a crown. Mind that too, 
little folks. 

The bravest Maa that ever lived, the poor Child 
who became the King of kings, was the blessed 
Lord Jesus j and of Him as a boy we read that He 
was ' subject ' to his parents. Many a lad will work 
hard enough when he can do what he likes ; but i£ 
he has to do somethiDg else, he goes grumbling and 
thinks himself the worst used person that ever 
lived. And even little maidens can turn their 
merry, dimpled faces into pouting and frowns if 
they are told to do what they do not wiah. 

The wheels are going i-ound with you, making 
yon into the man or woman that you will be, — little 
wheels and bigger wheels and biggest wheel of all. 
Ask God to help yon, boya and maidens, that you 
may learn these two things well — to work hard, and 
cheerfully to obey. 

There is more to tell of this shepherd boy, but 
it must be in another chapter. 





CHAPTER Vll. 

%ofai tire ®lb 0iilkt (Srotmir a "^eta avUt l^ng. 

David, the shepherd lad — 
of course you have all guessed 
his name — was ground into 
a hard-workiDgr and obedient 
'j^his is the stuff of which all 
i men and true are made. But 
there are more things than these 
that are needed for a hero and a kiug, and as the 
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wheels went round we shall see what else was 
being ground into him. 

His work made him hardy and strong. He 
practised with his slings until he could send a stone 
within a hair^s breadth of the mark ; and so he 
got a clear eye and a skilful hand that would help 
him one day to do good work for God. Then 
there were robber bands against whom he had to 
watch, and to lead his flock warily. And some- 
times a hungry lion would be heard, his roaring 
echoing amongst the rocks, whilst the frightened 
sheep huddled tremblingly together or went scamper* 
ing away in terror. And David grasped his stout 
club and watched for the monster — cool, cautious, 
laying his plans, and waiting his best chance 
against the fierce creature. So he grew up hardy 
and brave. 

And it is well when every lad can let the 
miller^s wheels grind all this into him as they go 
round. Strength and courage are God's good gifts, 
and though weak and sickly people are often very 
brave, yet it is a good thing to be strong. Grow- 
ing lads that lounge about, smoking and drinking, 
poor, stunted, pale-faced, feeble creatures, are not 
going the right way to be true and brave men. 
You know the first and great commandment teaches 
us that we are to love God with all our strength as 
well as with all our mind ; and strength can be as 
much held for God and used for Him as anything 
else, and He can be glorified in it too. In the rifle 
contest at Wimbledon one year a brave captain, 
clear of eye and steady of hand, had made the 
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highest score and carried away the highest honours, 
and they called on him to make a speech. So he 
just stood up and simply told them all that he was 
glad he had won the prize because he was able to 
tell them that he tried to serve Gk)d and to please 
Him in shooting as much as in anything else ; and 
that he found it a happy thing thus to do all he 
did as well as he could for his Master^s sake. 

He sins against God who sins against himself. 
AH that makes a lad strong and brave is a good 
thing. David might have been a beautiful player 
on the harp ; or he might have been very clever in 
knowing all about the stars; but if he had not 
been something more, he never could have served 
God and his country by slaying Goliath and defeat- 
ing the Philistines, and he never could have gathered 
the hearts of the people about him with such 
devotion as he did. So do not count that manly 
sport and merry games are waste of time. They 
are a duty as well as a pleasure. To run and jump, 
to send a ball flying over the cricket-field, to be 
strong of arm and true of eye, and to have a cool 
courage, — ^all this is a right good thing, a gift and 
grace of God, which it is well to let the old miller 
grind into us while we may. 

Then again, in that quiet work, David was leamr- 
mg to thinlc. The devil of laziness met the shepherd 
lad away there on the grassy slopes and rocky 
heights, as he meets us all, boys and maidens, 
wherever we may be; and it may well be that 
David had a harder fight with him than with the 
lion or bear, and that this enemy was much harder 
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to kill than was the great Goliath of Gath. But 
David managed to overcome him too, and as the 
days and nights went by the lad was learning his 
lessons. The sun and moon, the stars and the 
great world were his teachers; and for lesson- 
books he had the rock and liver, the trees and 
singing birds, the sheep and grass. There was 
something wonderful in every stone and flower. 
He looked, and asked himself about the things he 
saw, — where they came from and what they were. 
He moved about open-eyed and open-eared, and 
saw beauty everywhere, and heard the ' still, small 
voice ^ that speaks to all lads who have an ear to 
Lear it. In all about him he learnt to see wisdom 
and power and goodness. So the wheels as they 
went round were grinding him into a thoughtful, 
questioning, wondering boy, as the old miller will 
grind all boys if they will let him. For every 
patch of sky and every cloud, and all the stars, or 
the very bricks and mortar that shut them out of 
sight, and all the men and women about us, are 
full of wonder and teaching if we do but learn to 
look at them rightly and to think about them. In 
school and out of it, with man^s lesson-books and 
with the great Lesson-book of God, heep learning. 
David was always ' considering ' and ' meditating ' 
— turning things over in his mind, the rooks at his 
feet or the clouds over his head were mysteries that 
he set himself to think about. Books were few 
then, and schoolmasters had not been invented; 
but for books the shepherd lad had God's fair 
earth and heaven; and for schoolmasters a pair 
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of seeing eyes and a basy brain at the back of 
them. 

There are three books that every thoughtful 
boy may have in his library, out of which all the 
other books in the world have grown. The first 
is God's great picture-book of Nature, with its 
endless wonders. Look in the hundred and fourth 
psalm, and see what use David made of that, and 
how well he read it ; — that mighty arch of heaven, 
and the piled-up clouds, like snowy mountains, that 
climbed far up the blue sky, or the darker clouds 
sweeping on the wings of the wind ; the great seas 
bre^^king with thunder; the quiet valleys with their 
springs; the wonders of the grass and hills, of 
trees and singing birds; the wild creatures that 
lived in the woods ; the ships afid all the mysteries 
of the sea; and all these myriad creatures feeding 
from the opened hand of God. 

The second book is the Word of Qod^ the law 
of the Lord, in which the blessed man doth meditate 
day and night. A very little Bible beside ours of 
to-day was David's; but it had much that the 
shepherd lad loved to read, and he never would 
have been the hero and the king that he became, 
if he had not made such good use of this book. He 
tead of how God made the heaven and the earth ; 
he read of Enoch and Noah, of Abraham and 
Joseph, with their lessons of how good and blessed 
a thing it is to trust in the Lord. And his soul 
was fired within him as he read that grand story 
of how God brought Israel out of their bondage, 
and overthrew Pharaoh and his hosts in the Red 
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Sea; and he read on and learnt about the black 
sin of raurmuring, and how God punished it j and 
he loved to linger over the talos of Joshua and 
Caleb, of Gideon and brave Deborah, and hia whole 
heart longed to do like great things againat the 
enemies of Israel, For lads and maidens who 
would be true and pure and gentle and brave, 
there is no story book in the world like this — the 
Word of God. 

The third book is another world, in which all 
things of the great world seem to live over again in 
little — this self with all its history and mystery. 
Every lad and maiden may learn to read these 
three books; and they who learn to read them 
rightly will find enough to keep busily thinking. 
This was the next thing in the story of this hero 
and king. 






OHAPTBE VIII. 
"^oia i\st ®lti Mi\kt (Srounb a %tta anil l&ing. 

PART m. 

O this shepherd lad was being 
ground. Do nob forget the 
wheels that had been at work 
upon him : what hard work 
.nd learning to obey had done for 
liim; how that the dangers of the 
shepherd life had made him hrave 
and how he learnt to think. Now there came some- 
thing more in this training o! the king, greater than 
any of these. 

As the wheels went grinding on, David come to 
ki:ow himself. And he found that within his sonl 
ttiere waa many an evil thing that struggled to 
master him, — things that in hia better moments he 
hotted and longed to be rid of. But they clung 
a'.iont him, and seemed to spoil everything ; selfish- 
Hi^iss, cowardice, idleness, and a host of other foul 
t!.inga. And very often they sprang up and got the 
victory, and dragged the young shepherd into the 
dust. He tells us how he dealt with this mischief 
and got the upper hand of it. 



r" 
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At first he tried to pass it over and to think little 
of the wrong-doing. Everybody had some little slip 
and weakness^ and why should he want to be better 
than other people were ? And there really was a 
good deal to be said for him that would make it look 
very different. Indeed^ he might be mistaken, and 
perhaps these things that he troubled himself about 
were not wrong after all. So David tried to keep 
silence; to hush it all up in his heart. But ho 
could not. It needs an old and blind sinner to 
paint black white. Down in his soul a voice roared 
day and night : This thing is bad ; and yon know it. 
You may come and go trying to make it all quiet and 
easy, hat you, can find no rest in that way. And in 
trying to make this had thing harmless, you are false 
to yourself — wicked a)id miserable. This is what he 
says of himself : ' When I kept silence, my bones 
waxed old through my roaring all the day U)ng.' 

Then David tried to make himself right. 

Yes ; it was wrong and bad, and he was ashamed 
of his trying to think of it as anything else. He 
hated these evil things and loathed them, and 
nothing could make them anything but vile and 
horrible — sins against God, and sins against himself. 
Then David set his lips together and knit his brows 
fiercely, and put his foot down and said within him- 
self, — ^I will, have done with all this. To think 
that I am to do the bidding of these vile masters, 
and to have these monsters devouring all that is 
good and true in me ! ' So . David set himself to 
cure himself. He would check these hasty words. 
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and lie would subdue this fierce and revengeful 
spirit into gentleness ; and this miserable self-indul- 
gence should allure him no more. But^ alas ! he 
found that he himself was often against himself; 
and tripped and thrown heavily, he gave it all up in 
despair. ' Iniquities 'prevail against me/ he cried, 
vexed and out of heart. 

Then David could carry this burden no longer. 
All in vain he tried to make himself what he wanted 
to be ; in vain he tried to be satisfied with himself 
as he was. Then he began to think of God. Had 
He not made him ? Did He not love him ? Would 
He not help him ? And David said, ' I will confess 
my transgressions unto the Lord.' There, away on 
the still mountain top, or under the solemn silence 
of the stars, the shepherd lad kneeled down and 
poured out his heart before God. He felt that the 
eyes of God were looking right into his soul, and 
reading him through and through — eyes of pure 
holiness and yet of tenderest love. He felt that 
every word and deed, every thought and wish, 
stood out naked in His sight. By that holy law his 
whole life was wrong. Indolence, pride, envy, 
neglect, anger, and every foul and hideous thing 
seemed to dwell in his soul and to make him its slave. 
His whole life cried out against him. No excuse 
could be found now ; he had not a good word to say 
of himself. He had sinned against God — the holy 
and gracious God. So in utter despair and helpless- 
ness David cast himself upon God and cried : Have 
mercy upon me accordvng to Thy loving -hindmess : 
according v/ato the multitude of Thy t&nder mercies 
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hloi out my transgressions. Wash me throughly from 
mme iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin. For I 
acknowledge my transgressions : and my sin is ever 
before me. 

As he prayed there oame within him a blessed 
peace and calm. AM the voices that condemned him 
were silenced. God's love compassed him about. 
Grod's favour filled his soul with joy. 

And so David learned to know Ood, He hence- 
forth was his Refuge and Strength. As he moved 
along with his sheep in the still hours and in those 
quiet places^ and as he lay down in the loneliness of 
the night, his soul went out to God. That great 
and holy and loving God who made him, and who 
made all things; whom his fathers had worshipped, 
was He not about David by day and by night ? 
And would He not help David and keep his heart 
pure and true and wise and brave? So David 
prayed to God, and lay down in His presence, 
knowing that He would take care of him. And 
David rose up and went on his way, knowing that 
he lived in the sight of the Most High. And David 
took hold of the strength of God as his help, and 
with it he smote the lion and the bear, and the 
giant of the Philistines — Goliath of Gath. So this 
hero came to be what he was because he feared 
God, and because he tried to serve God in all that 
he set his hand to, and because he trusted in God 
with all his heart, being quite sure that God would 
help him. 

This is the secret of all true and worthy life — 
to trust God, and to serve Him in everything. All 
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that is really beautiful and brave will grow up out 
of knowing Him. God wants to make true kings 
and heroes of us every one, the poorest and lowliest 
of us. And all the evil within us is trying to turn 
us into cowards, and liars, and self-seekers, as it 
tried to turn David, and did sometimes. And what 
did he do then ? Do you think he gave up and 
said it was no good for him to try to be good — ^he 
was too bad, or he had too many hindrances ? No ; 
he came to G-od and was very sorry for his sin, and 
cried mightily for forgiveness, and could not return 
until he was glad again in the favour of God. So 
let us learn another lesson — that we are not to wait 
until we are strong and good before we come to 
God. If we do so, we shall never come at all. We 
are to come all weak and poor and beaten, that we 
may be made strong and pure and true. The 
wheels are going round very swiftly with us, boys 
and maidens. Let each one of us ask ourselves — 
What is this old miller Time doing for us ? Are we 
making light of sin as if it were a little thing to be 
easily excused, or quickly forgiven ? Are we trying 
to pass it over, as if we were not quite sure that 
our sins are really sins at all. Are we sinking 
down indolently, giving in to the evil things within 
us and thinking that we cannot help it ? We can get 
helped. God puts forth His own almighty arm to 
thrust down our sins and to break their power, and 
to strengthen us for all good. For every one of us 
the word is true as it was to David and to St. Paul. 
/ can do all thmga through Christ which strengtheneth 
me. Over selfishness, and untruth, and ill-temper. 
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and idleness and all the ways of evil, we are more 
than conquerors through Him that loved ns. 
Whatever else Time grinds into as and whatever 
he does not, seek this with all the heart : to love 
and serve God, through Jesus Christ our gracious 
Lord and Savioar. 





CHAPTER IX. 

^aiatift O^Ib iKUkr ($tantA a %Taist Wiamm. 

^ PAST I. 

TOLD yon that very often 
girla were quito aa brave as 
boys. And as we have heard 
so mnch of David, the king 
1 hero, it is only fair that I should 
I you of the brave woman who 
delivered her nation oat of the hand 
of the enemy. Ton know something, I dare say, 
about the noble maiden Joan of Arc, and of what 
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^he did. A3 brave^ and as great^ and happier in 
her triumph was this ' mother in Israel ' — Deborah. 

The kingdom of Israel was overrun by the forces 
of a cruel king from the north country, who came 
against them with his horses and his chariots of 
iron. The men of Israel had no prophet to rally 
their forces ; they had not even weapons to fight 
with — ^not a shield or spear was found amongst fifty 
thousand of them. Down upon them swept the 
cruel Jabin with his nine hundred chariots, and 
mightily oppressed them. For twenty years this 
had gone on, everything getting worse and worse ; 
their fields were destroyed, their homes burnt, 
their women and children often carried away, the 
men slain. All the prosperity of the land was gone, 
and black despair must have begun to settle on the 
people. It seemed as if Israel must perish at the 
hand of their foes. 

But into the old miller's mill there had come a 
little maiden in whom the people should find a 
deliverer. The wheels had gone round, little wheels 
and bigger wheels and biggest of all, as they have 
been going round ever since, and are going round 
still ; and there was the little maiden of seven sitting 
and listening with great tearful eyes and her face 
all filled with pity as her mother told of the sorrows 
of her people. And sometimes when the men sat 
round the fire, trimming their arrows and talking 
sadly of their latest wrongs, the ruddy firelight 
falling on the knitted brows and troubled faces, into 
their midst crept this little maiden ; and her brave 
soul would be moved within her, and the men 
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almost forgot their sorrows as they looked at her 
flashing eyes and listened to her bold words. Ah ! 
if she were only old enough^ woman as she was, she 
would try to rouse the men of Israel to fight ; and 
God would help her, she was sure ! 

And with aU her grief and longing she crept 
away to God, to pour out her heart before Him. 
Was He not mightier than this cruel king Jabin ? 
And had nqt He brought Israel out of Egypt and 
given them this land for their own ? And the brave 
maiden pleaded boldly and earnestly for help. 

So as the wheels went round there was ground 
into her soul a deep grief for the sorrows of her people. 
As those same wheels go round we are all of us apt 
to grow forgetful of sorrows -that we see about us 
every day, and all day long. As we grow used to 
such sights our pity becomes blinded and our hearts 
become hardened. It we would grow up to help 
the world and make it better, let us tiy to keep 
alive within us a tender hearfc ; that is, a heart quick 
to feel with others and for them, even though as yet 
we can do nothing to help. The heart that wants 
to help will help most when the right time comes ; 
and come it does, sooner or later, to all true hearts 
in God's world. This was the first thought in the 
soul of this brave woman. Do not think of her as 
filled with any nnwomanly fierceness, or as having 
caught the spirit of a wild and cruel ogre. Her 
deeper pity made her the deliverer of her people. To 
boys and to men there is given more strength, but 
to maidens and to mothers there is given a quicker 
tenderness, a greater gift of pity ; and she who is 
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hard and selfish and unloving will never be ground 
into a brave helper and a blessing to those about her. 
As the wheels went round they ground some- 
thing else into this maiden besides pity. They 
ground into her strength and courage, I think she 
began early to take hold of God as her strength for 
all goodness^ and then learnt to be afraid of nothing 
but sin. She stood up firmly for what was right in 
her own life ; and so she learnt to stand up firmly 
for the rights of her people. Learn this lesson, boys 
and maidens, to he good is to be strong. Do you 
remember how Herod the king feared his poor 
prisoner John, because he knew that John was a 
just man and a holy ? To set ourselves in God^a 
strength against everything that is untrue and 
unkind, to take hold of God's hand that we may do 
what is right and good, — ^that is the secret of 
strength. The poet tells us of king Arthur's bravest 
knight that his strength was as the strength of ten 
because his heart was pure. So Deborah began to 
be strong and brave because God helped her. And 
as the wheels went round and she proved more of 
God's power, do you not see how it came to fill her 
with great thoughts about the nation ? He had put 
down many an evil thing within her ;— could he not 
put down these evils about her? He gave her 
blessed deUverance and peace from the sins that 
plagued her heart : could He not do as great things 
for His people Israel and for their land ? So as it 
seems to me, Deborah found out the truth of what 
Daniel said long afterwards — the people that do know 
their God shall be strong €i>nd do exploits. 
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CHAPTEK X. 
%ata tlje ®Ur ^illfr CgirmintT a Sxafre Iffltoman. 

PABT u. 

the old miller'a wbeela were 
iTJiing mnnd the state of ' poor 




Israel was becoming worse and 
worse. The people dared not 
I along the high road, for their 
crael enemies lay in wait for them, 
robbing and murdering, so that the travellers had 
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. • . " 
to wander along over mountain paths^ or else to 

creep under the leafy cover of the woods. The 
villages were burnt ; fields and vineyards were all 
untilled^ whilst the shepherds and peasants had to 
hurry away to the walled cities, or to hide in the 
bleak caves of the hill country. Ruin and misery 
met them on all sidesi Even the cities were 
scarcely safe, and fierce conflicts were fought at 
the very gates. So, oppressed and hemmed in by 
troubles, poor Israel'moumed, without a king, with- 
out a leader, and almost without hope. 

Then came tidings that flashed through all the 
land and stirred men^s hearts like a trumpet. God, 
thb God of Israel, had raised up one to advise and 
help them; Away under the palm-tree of Bethel 
there sat one in whom the Spirit of the Lord was. 
Up came the people, eagerly seeking for counsel 
and for comfort. And there, sitting in the shadow 
of the palm, they found this brave Deborah. The 
little maiden whose eyes had flashed and whose 
heart had burned at the story of Israelis wrongs 
had come to be the foremost person in all the land. 
And so the love that pitied long ago had found its 
opportunity and power to help, and should save a 
whole nation. 

God, the God of Abraham, was with them still. 
He had sent them not ft» judge 'only^ who was fitted 
to direct them, but s, prophetess through whom He 
Himself should speak to them. Hope filled their 
hearts again, and girt thein all with strength ; and 
the people waited for Debotah's bidding, sure that 
the time of their deliverance was at hand. 
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Far up in the north of Palestine^ at a place 
called Kedesh Naphthali^ dwelt a man named 
Barak. He lived just where the people had suffered 
most from the cruel king Jabin and his soldiers. 
Barak's name meant ' lightning ' ; earned^ I expect^ 
by many a swift and clever bit of courage against 
the Canaauites. Deborah sends for him in the 
name of the Lord. Quickly he comes down, and 
stands before the prophetess ; and she tells him that 
God^ the God of Israel, had made him the leader 
of their people in battle. He is to take ten thou- 
sand men of Israel, and to march with them to 
Mount Tabor. Thither God would draw down 
Sisera, the captain of Jabin's army, with his 
chariots and his multitude of soldiers, and would 
deliver them all into Barak's hands. 

Brave Barak stood, doubtful. They had not a 
spear [or a sword amongst them ; they were very 
few against Sisera, with his nine hundred chariots 
of iron, and all his horses and armed men. And 
could he rally the frightened Israelites ? Then he 
looked up and saw the face of brave Deborah, 
earnest and confident. ' If thou wilt go with me,' 
cried Barak, ^ then I will go : but if thou wilt not 
go with me, I will not go.' Then outspake Deborah 
fearlessly, ' I will surely go with thee.' 

Mounted on a white ass, she rode along the way, 
rousing the people as she went. The rulers of Israel 
greeted her and followed at her side ; and from lip 
to lip there passed her watchword, knitting them 
all as if into one brave heart : ' Let all Thine enemies 
perish, Lord : but let them that love Him be as 
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the sun when he goeth forth in his might/ So with 
a swelling host and a rising courage the people 
went with Deborah away to the verge of the 
enemies^ country on Mount Tabor. 

Meanwhile King Jabin had heard of the gather- 
ing of the tribes^ and summoned his troops together. 
Sisera, the prince who commanded the forces, 
seemed to look upon this as a time to end this 
ceaseless fighting. He would crush this people ; 
so against the ten thousand men of Israel he 
brought out all his nine hundred chariots of iron 
and all the people that were with him. 

On the top of Tabor sat brave Deborah; the 
troubled Barak standing at her side, with his little 
company waiting her word of command. They 
could see the host of Sisera in the plain below 
as they slowly moved along their way. It was 
enough to fill the men of Israel with terror. The 
ringing of the trumpets came up on the still air. 
They could see the prancing horses and the glitter- 
ing armour ; they could see the dreaded chariots as 
they came on, in perfect order and splendid array. 
What was Israel with only sling and bow against 
all these ! Surely they needed th^ presence of 
brave Deborah to keep up their courage. God 
would fight for them, said she. And far ofE she 
pointed to where the black clouds told of a gather- 
ing storm. The Lord of hosts was gathering His 
forces against the foe. The distant thunder and 
the lightning flash was the gleam of His armour, 
the sound of His coming. Then f uU in the face of 
the enemy burst that terrible tempest — a torrent 
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of rain and blinding hail, lightnings and crash of 
thunders. 

' Up, up, Barak ! ^ cried Deborah, as she sprang 
from the ground ; ' this day the Lord shall deliver 
Sisera into thine hand/ 

Down from the wooded heights swept Barak and 
his ten thousand. They rushed upon the confused 
and frightened host and smote them with their own 
weapons. The chariots sank in the sodden ground, 
the frightened horses plunged deeper in the 
treacherous mire. The fierce torrent, swollen, 
leapt over its banks and swept many away, whilst 
the captains, giving up all for lost, themselves fled 
for their lives. 

That day the power of the enemy was broken 
utterly. Horses and chariots and all the host of 
them were brought to nought. And then as the 
storm rolled away, and as the sun shone out again 
in its beauty, all Israel sang the great triumphant 
song of Deborah : 

' Praise ye the Lord for the avenging of Israel ! 
... So let all Thine enemies perish, O Lord ; but 
let them that love Him be as the sun when he goeth 
forth in his might.^ 

For us, too, boys and maidens, God has some 
good work ; not so great and glorious perhaps as 
Deborah did, but as real and as good. As the 
wheels go round, let us pray and watch that they 
may grind into us a heart of tender pity, and a 
brave spirit to help others. And our time shall 
come, as Deborah's did, when our love shall find its 
power and opportunity to help and to bless. 




CHAPTER XI. 



%aia ttre (iUi filler (&xsmnii a SltifE. 

. WAY in the very dark^t corner 
of the mill was a dreadful 
place. The old miller would 
shake his shiny bald head as 
) by there, and sigh: 'Ah, 
little ones, 'tia plain enough wli&t 
you will oome to if yon don't take 
care. Bat there— 'tis no bnsiniesa of mine. All I 
hare got to. do is to grind, grind, grind.' And on 
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he went, keeping the wheels going, big wheels and 
little wheels and biggest wheel of all. 

The old miller had not much pity in him, or else 
it might have stopped the whole mill as he began 
to think about it, for it really was a very dreadful 
thing. Bacjrday God's great sun got up and shone 
upon the world, lighting it with glory; each day 
came, bringing the daily bread, and laden with ten 
thousand other mercies from the Heavenly Father; 
each day the birds sang and flowers grew and many 
little babies prattled, and happy mothers thought 
proudly of what these little ones should be, — and 
all the time away in that dreadful comer the wheels 
were going on grinding liars and thieves, thieves 
and liars. 

boys and maidens, look about you and pray 
earnestly that you may never come into that dark 
comer of the miller's mill ! Surely we want nothing 
more than this to make us horribly afraid of it — 
that in this wretched place there was ground Judas 
the thief, who betrayed our blessed Lord. 

He had gone into the mill as we all of us go. 
The big wheel had gone round some eight or nine 
times, and there was an ill-tempered, miserable boy. 
He had got into this dreadful corner, and already it 
had begun to ruin him. Other lads could laugh 
and play, and you could hear their merry voices 
ringing at their sports; but this lad crept away 
alone. He seemed afraid for anybody else to know 
him, afraid lest they should come close enough to 
peep into his soul and see what it was that he kept 
covered up so closely there. And well might he 
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try to hide it, for in there was nothing but selfish- 
ness — ^black, hideous selfishness. Other lads looked 
up with a quick and honest face ; but young Judas 
looked out from under his eyebrows for a second 
only, and then looked down again. Other lads 
could go out of their way sometimes to please other 
people ; but young Judas only went when he could 
please himself, and when there was something to 
be got by it. And even then he never ran. He 
was too wretched for that. Light hearts make 
light steps. Kindness is the mother of happiness 
wherever you find it. This lad^s selfishness made 
him thoroughly unhappy. Whatever he saw he 
longed to have for himself, and went wondering 
how he could get it. 

^Take care, take care, young Sir,' whispered 
the old miller as he went by. ' A sad life lies before 
such as you are, and a sad ending too. Take care. 
But there — all I can do is to grind, grind, grind.' 
And the old miller sighed as he went on his way. 

So the wheels went round until this selfish and 
greedy lad had come to be a man. A soured, ill- 
tempered man I am quite sure. He was the first, 
I expect, to keep back the little children from 
Jesus — ^they were troublesome, noisy things and 
always in the way. He never could see any beauty 
in the flowers of the field — ^you could not sell them. 
And the stars — but he never looked high enough to 
see the stars at all. When love came to the blessed 
Lord with a costly kindness he grumbled and 
muttered about the poor. And when he saw the 
poor he scolded them for coming so often, and said 
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that the times were bad. Those grasping fingers 
clutched at the coins> and gripped the bag as if it 
held his life. And when he paid them out^ they 
came slowly one by one as if he were parting with 
his hearths blood, drop by drop. 

Now such a one, be he boy or man, is always 
next door to the thief. A selfish, covetous soul 
that cares only for itself, and longs for everything 
it sees, is the very soul of a thief . It only wants 
opportunity, and the thief is complete. So before 
very long those crooked fingers were dipping into 
the bag, and as the greedy eyes went looking 
timidly all round him he slipped one coin and 
another into his pocket. He wolb a thief. 

And still the wheels ground on until the little 
tricks of pilfering, now and then, grew into habits, 
fixed and constant. Selfishness struck its roots 
deeper and covetousness grew stronger, until there 
came the dreadful end* He who had been a 
follower of Jesus crept up to the cruel enemies of 
the Lord and whispered to them, How much will 
you give me, and I will betray Him unto you? 
And there stood Judas, chaflEering and bargaining 
with the Pharisees, trying to wring out of them yet 
another piece of silver as the price of the King and 
Lord of glory. 

So vile a thing is selfishness and hateful greed. 
Well might Jesus say, ^ Take heed, and beware of 
covetousness.^ Of all the black and seemingly 
hopeless men in the Bible there is none, sadder or 
worse than this Judas who was a thief. 
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OHAPTEE XII. 

#{ fim Wan Samei to iEnia tbt ffiubitf 
rf tiB fltiU. 

ND now, dear children, I must 

tell you the best part of my 

atory. 

It is sad, very .sad, to think 

th&t as the wheels go ronnd they axo 

busily grinding so many ill-tempered 

Kabals, and gossiping Gasbmns, and 
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murderous Cains^ and thievish Judases. And sad 
it is to think that even the gentle Abigail and brave 
David and tender-hearted Deborah find many an 
evil thing within them that needs to be undone. 
Come, then, let us turn with gladness to a brighter 
side and to more pleasant thoughts. Thank God 
for Him who comes to help us all ! The holy Child 
Jesus lives to make us pure and good. He too was 
bom a Babe, that He might be one with us ; He 
became a Child, a Boy, a Man, and lived each day 
in this world as we have to live. And that He 
might be our Example He lived a perfect life of 
love to God and all men. And He died, the Son of 
God, the Son of man, that He might redeem us 
from the curse of sin, and that He might bring all 
men back to the favour of God. And now He 
lives for ever amongst us to make us like Himself. 

Think of it, dear children, quietly and earnestly, 
until you come to see that this means a true and 
blessed life for every one of us if we will have it. 
As the old miller Time is busied with his wheels 
each day, the gentle Saviour moves to and fro, not 
only bidding us take care but even waiting to help 
us out of the dark and dreadful corners where the 
evil is, into the light and pleasant places where love 
and truth and courage dwell. Now may each one 
of us become all that in our best moments we have 
longed to be. He who made David true and good 
and brave comes to help us; to gird us with His 
power, and to teach us to fight the evil things 
within us and about us, until we too may make our 
boast in the Lord. 
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Yet it is not enough to think of these things, 
nor to know tliem. We must just let Jesus help us 
and save us ; not because we are good, but that we 
may be good. What He has done for others He is 
as willing to do for us. 

Away in some dark corner of the mill there was 
once a swearing, gambling, drinking lad, a wander- 
ing tinker, caring nothing for anybody and with 
nobody to care much for him. Even the wicked 
people trembled at his oaths and reproved him. He 
seems at last almost to have frightened himself at his 
own wickedness, and set to work to try and make him- 
self better. He fought with his bad habits and did 
overcome many of them; but still he carried the 
evil heart inside him, and no matter how often he 
overcame, there seemed always to be a fresh swarm 
of foes coming against him. Then after many a 
weary struggle he came and asked Jesus to help him. 
He took hold of the text, Him that cometh unto Me I 
mill in no wise cast out ; and held to it, until he 
learned to look to Jesus for everything. And up 
out of that rough, bad lad there came the good 
John Bunyan, who wrote the story of the Pilgrim^s 
Progress. 

There was another boy of whom I would tell 
you, not at all like the tinker lad in wickedness. 
He found that every day the wheels were grinding 
him into a fierce and passionate boy, whose temper 
would burst out into fits of rage. He, too, set to 
work to mend it ; but it was too strong for him. 
His resolutions and desires were snapped by his 
temper, like Samson snapped the strong cords, and 
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he was swepfc away by it again and again. Then he 
learnt to let Jesns help him. The moment he felt 
himself tried he just looked up and said quietly, ' O 
Lamb of God, calm my mind ! ' And up out of 
that angry boy there grew the eloquent and powerful 
Bobert Hall, one of the greatest preachers that 
ever lived. But more beautiful than all his sayings 
was his gentle and patient temper. When in his 
last illness he was suffering very dreadfully, he 
feared lest a hasty word had escaped his lips, and he 
turned to those about him and said, 'I did not 
murmur, did I ? ^ Never once was an impatient 
word heard from him in the moments of his greatest 
agony. 

'Sow this is our Saviour. Every one of us may 
say of Him, ^He comes to help me.' He has no 
favourites. The word is for us as much as for any 
other — Him that cometh unto Me I will in no wise 
cast out. Now, dear lads and maidens, before I 
close these chapters let me ask you, What are you 
going to do ? Will you give yourself right over to 
Jesus now^ and trust Him to help you always ? 

As you close this book, lift up your heart to Him, 
give yourself up to Him and look to Him always and 
everywhere as your Saviour and Helper and Friend. 
And I lift my heart for you who shall read this, 
and pray God that He may bless you and make you 
His own little one. Amen. 
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Greenland. By S. £. Scholbs. Twenty-four Illustrations. 

Lessons from Noble Lives, and other Stories. 31 Illustrations. 



PUBLISHED BY T. WOOLMER. «« 



PRICE ONE SHILLING {CoHtinued.) 

Stories of Love and Duty. For Boys and Girls. 3 1 lUusts. 
The Railway Pioneers; or, the Story of the Stephensons 

Father and Son. By H.C Knight. Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Royal Disciple: Louisa, Queen of Prussia. ByC.R.ITuRST. 

Six Illastrations. 

Tiny Tim : a Story of London Life. Founded on Fact. By 
F. HoRNBR. Twenty-tvro Illustrations. 

John Tregenoweth. His Mark. By Mark Guy P£arsb. 

Twenty-five Illustrations. 

« I *I1 Try ' ; or, How the Farmer's Son became a Captain. 

Ten Illustrations. 

The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By Dr. Richard 

Nbwton. Fifteen Illustrations. 

The Meadow Daisy. By Lillie Montfort. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

Robert Dawson \ or, the Brave Spirit. Four Page Illustrations. 
The Tarnside Evangel. By M. A. H. Eight Illustrations. 
Rob Rat : a Story of Barge Life. By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Numerous Illustrations. 

The Unwelcome Baby, with other Stories of Noble Lives 
early Consecrated. By S. Elusn Grbgorv. Nine Illustrations. 

Jane Hudson, the American Girl. Four Page Illustrations. 
The Babes in the Basket ; or, Daph and her Change. Four 

Page Illustrations. 

Insect Lights and Sounds. By J. R. S. Clifford. IIlustrns> 

* A valuable little book for children, pleasantly illustrated.*— r^ Friend* 

The Jew and his Tenants. By A. D. Walker. Illustrated. 

* A pleasant little story of (he results of genuine Christian influmce.'-* 
Christian Age, 

The History of Joseph : for the Young. By the Rev. T. 

Champness. Twelve lUu&trations. 

* Good, interesting, and profitable.' — IVesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

The Old Miller and his Mill. By Mark Guy Pearse. 

Twelve Illustrations. 

The First Year of my Life : a True Story for Young People. 
By RosB Cathay Friend. 

' It is a most fascinating story.* — Sunday School Times, 

Fiji and the Friendly Isles : Sketches of their Scenery and 

People. By S. E. Scholbs. Fifteen Illustrations. 

* We warmly recommend this little volume to readers of every sort.*— 
Hastings and St. Leonard's News. 

The Story of a Pillow. Told for Children. Four Illustrations, 

* Simply and gracefully XxA^^'^Bradford Observer, 



x9 STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS 

UNCLE DICK'S LIBRARY OF SHILLING BOOKS. 
Foolscap Btfo. laS//. CloiA, 

Uncle Dick's Legacy. By E. H. Miller, Author of * Royal 

Road to Riches,' etc., etc. Illustrated. 

* A first-rate story . . . full of fun and adventure, but thoroughly good and 
healthy.' — Christian Miscellany. 

Beatrice and Brian. By Helen Briston. Three Illustms. 

* A very prettily told story about a wayward little lady and a large mastifi* 
dog, specially adapted for gurls.' — Derbyshire Advertiser, 

Becky and Reubie; or, the Little Street Singers. By Mina 

£. GouLDiNG. Three Illustrations. 

* A clever, pleasing, well-written story,* ^Leeds Mercury, 

Gilbert Guestling" ; or, the Story of a Hymn Book. Illustrated. 

* It is a charmingly told stxxy'r^Nottingham Daily Express. 

Guy Sylvester's Golden Year. Three Illustrations. 

* A very pleasantly written story .^'-Derbyshire Courier. 

Left to Take Care of Themselves. By A. Rylands. Three 

Illustrations. 

Tom Fletcher's Fortunes. By Mrs. H. B. Paull. Three 

Illustrations. 
•A capital book for boys.* — Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, 

The Young Bankrupt, and other Stories. By Rev. John 

CoLWBLL. Three Illustrations. 

The Basket of Flowers. Four Illustrations. 

Mattie and Bessie; or. Climbing the Hill. By A. E. 

COURTENAV. 

Tom : A Woman's Work for Christ. By Rev. J. W. Key- 
worth. Six Illustrations. 

The Little Disciple : The Story of his Life Told for Young 

Children. Six Illustrations. 

Afterwards. By Emilie Searchfield. Three Page Illustns. 
Popple's Life Service. By Emilie Searchfield. Ten 

Illustrations. 



Mischievous Foxes; or, the Little Sins that mar the 

Christian Character. By John Colwbll. Price zs. 

'An amazing amount of sensible talk and soimd advice.' — The Christian, 

Joel Bulu : The Autobiography of a Native Minister in 

the South Seas. New Edition, with an account of his Last Days. Edited 
by the Rev. G. S. Rowh. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. Price is. 

Robert Moffat, the African Missionary. By Rev. J. Marrat. 

Foolscap 8vo, Illustrated. Price zs. 

The Dairyman's Daughter. By the Rev. Legh Richmond, 

M.A. A New Edition, with Additions, giving an Authentic Account of her 
Conversion, and of her connection with the Wesleyan Methodists. 

Polished Stones from a Rough Quarry. By Mrs. Hutcheon. 

Price zs. 

Recollections of Methodist Worthies. Fcap 8vo. Price \s, 

' Deserves to be perused by members of all Christian communities.'— 
Sword and Trowel, 



PUBUSHED BY T. WOOLMER. 13 

PRICE NINEPENCB. Imptrial %-nHO^ CUih, gUt lettered, 

1. The Wonderful Lamp : and other Stories. By Ruth 

Elliott. Five Illustrations. 

2. Dick's Troubles : and How He Met Them. By Ruth 

Eluott. Six Illustrations; 

3. The Chat in the Meadow: and other Stories. By Lillib 

Montport. Six Illustrations. 

4. John's Teachers: and other Stories. By Lillie Mont- 

fort. Six Illustrations. 

5. Nora Grayson's Dream : and other Stories. By Lillib 

Montport. Seven Illustrations. 

6. Rosa's Christmas Invitations: and other Stories. By 

LiLUB Montport. Six lUiwtrations. 

7. Ragged Jim's Last Song: and other Ballads. By 

Edward Hailbv. Eight Illustrations. 

8. Pictures from Memory. By Adeline. Nine Illustrations. 

9. The Story of the Wreck of the < Maria' Mail Boat: 

with a Memoir of Mrs. Hincksman, the only Survivor. Illustrated. 

zo. Passages from the Life of Heinrich Stilling. Five 

Page Illustrations. 

zz. Little and Wise: The Ants, The Conies, The Locusts, 

and the Spiders. Twelve Illustrations. 

Z2. Spoiling the Vines, and Fortune Telling. Eight Illusts. 
Z3. The Kingly Breaker, Concerning Play, and Sowing the Seed. 
Z4. The Fatherly Guide, Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

Z5. Short Sermons for Little People. By the Rev. T. 

Champnbss. 
z6. Sketches from my Schoolroom. Four Illustrations. 
Z7. Mary Ashton : A True Story of Eighty Years Ago. 4. Illusts. 
z8. The Little Prisoner : or, the Story of the Dauphin of 

France. Five Illustrations. 

zg. The Story of an Apprenticeship, By the Rev. A* 

Langlbv. Frontispiece. 

20. Mona Bell : or. Faithful in Little Things. By Edith M.- 

- Edwards. Four Illustrations. 

21. Minnie Neilson's Summer Holidays, and What Came 

of Them. By M. Cambwbll. Four Illustrations. 

22. After Many Days; or, The Turning Point in James 

Power's Life. Three Illustrations. 

23. Alfred May. ByR.RYLANDS. Two coloured Illustrations. 

24. Dots and Gwinnie : a Story of Two Friendships. By R. 

Rylands. Three Illustrations. 

25. Little Sally. By Mina E. Goulding. Six Illustrations. 

26. Joe Webster's Mistake. By Emilie Searchfield. 

Three Illustrations. 

27. Muriel ; or. The Sister Mother. 

28. Nature's Whispers. 

29. Johnny's Work and How he did it. Five Illustrations. 

30. Pages from a Little Girl's Life. By A. F. Perram. 

Five Illustrations. 

31. The Wrens' Nest at Wrenthorpe. By A. E. Keeling. 

Five Illustrations. 
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STANDARD AND POPULAR IfURKb 



PRICB EIGHTPBNCB. Im^trial -jVM. Cloth, gUt edges. 
The whole of the Ninepenny Series are also sold m Limp Qoth at Eightpence. 



Ancatty the Slave Preacher. Ey 

the Rev. Hbnxy Bunting. 
Archie and Nellie ; What thev 

Saw and "What they Heard. 

By Ruth Elliott. 
Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot 

Potter. By A. £. Kekling. 
Brief Deacription of the Principal 

Places mentioned in Holy Scripture. 
Bulmer*B History of Joseph. 
Bulmer's History of Moses. 
Christianity Compared with 

Popery : A Lecture. 
Daddy Longlegs and his White 

Heath Flower. By Nellie 

Cornwall. 
Death of the Eldest Son (The). 

By Cesar Malan. 
Bmily*s Lessons ; Chapters in 

tiie Life of a Young Christian. 
Fragments for Young People. 
Freddie Clemmson. 
Janie : A Flower from South 

Africa. 
Jesus (History of). For Children. 

By W. Mason. 



Little Nan's Victory. By A. E. 

COURTBNAY. 

Martin Luther (The Story oi). 
Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 
Recollections of Methodist "Wor- 

thies. Foolscap 8vo, limp cloth. 
Sailor's (A) Struggles for Eternal 

Life. 
Saville (Jonathan), Memoirs of. 

By the Rev. F. A. West. 
Soon and Safe: A Short Life 

well Spent. 
Sunday Scholar's Guide (The). 

By the Rev. J. T. Bare. 
The Wreck, Rescue, and Mas- 
sacre : an Account of the Loss of 

the Thomas King. 
Will Brown; or. Saved at the 

Eleventh Hour. By the Rev. H. 

Bunting. , 

Youthful Sufferer Glorified: A 

Memorial of Sarah Sands Hay. 
Youthful Victor Crowned: A 

Sketch of Mr.C. Jonbs. 



THE CROWN SERIES, i^mo. Cloth, gilt lettered. Coloured Frontis- 
piece. PRICB SIXPENCE. 



I. 



a. 
3* 
4* 

5- 
6. 

2: 

9* 

xo. 

XX. 
X2. 

X3. 
14. 



A Kiss for a Blov«r : true Sto:ies 
about Peace and War for 
Children. 

Louis Henrie; or, The Sister's 
Promise. 

The Giants, and How to Fight 
Them. 

Robert Dawson; or, the Brave 
Spirit. 

Jane Hudson, the American 
Girl. 

The Jewish Twins. By Aunt 
Friendly. 

The Book of Beasts. 3 s IQust. 

The Book of Birds. 40 Illust. 

Proud in Splnt. 

Althea Norton. 

Gertrude's Bible Lesson. 

The Rose in the Desert. 

The Little Black Hen. 

Martha's Hymn. 

Nettie Mathieson. 

The Prince in Disguise. 

The Children on the Plains. 

The Babes in the Basket. 



ig. Richard Harvey; or, Taking 
a Stand. 

ao. Kitty King : Lessons for Little 
Giris. 

ai. Nettie's Mission. 

aa. Little Mareery. 

aa. Margery's City Home. 

a4. The Crossing Sweeper. 

a^. Rosy Conroy's Lessons. 

ao. Ned Dolan's Garret. 

a7. Little Henry and his Bearer. 

a8. The "Woodman and his Dog. 

ag. Johnny : Lessons for Little 
Boys. 

30. Pictures and Stories for the 
Little Ones. 

3Z. A Story of the Sea : and other 
Incidents. 

3a. Aunt Lizzie's Talks about Re- 
markable Fishes. 40 Illusts. 

33. Three Little Folks who Mind 

their own Business; 35 
Illustrations. 

34. The Dairyman's Daughter. 



The whole of the above thirty-four Sixpenny books are also sold at Fouipeace^ 

in Enamelled Covers. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE. tSma. Cloth, gilt Utiend, 



African Qirls ; or, Leaves from the 

Joomal of a Missionary's Widow. 
Bun van (John). The Story of his 

life and Work told to Children. By 

£. M. C. 
Celestine ; or, die Blind Woman of 

the Pastures. 
Christ in Passion Week ; or, Our 

Lord's last Public Visit to Jerusslem. 
* Crown with Gems (The). A Call 

to Christian Usefulness. 
Fifth of November ; Romish Plot- 
ting for Popish Ascendency. 
Flower from Feejee. A Memoir of 

Mary Calvert. 
Good Sea Captain (The). Life of 

Captain Robert Steward. 
Grace the Preparation for Glory : 

Memoir of A Hill, By Rev. J. 

Rattbnbury. 
Joseph Peters, the Negro Slave. 



Hattie and Nancy ; or, the Ever- 
lasting Love. A Book for Girls. 

Held Dovsm ; or. Why James did 
Not Prosper. 

Matt Stubbs' Dream : A Christmas 
Story. By M. G. Pbarsb. 

Michael Faraday. A Book for 
Boys. 

Our Lord's Public Ministry. 

Risen Saviour (The). 

St. Paul (Life of). 

Seed for Waste Corners. By Rev. 
B. Smith. 

Sorro'w on the Sea ; or, the Loss of 
the AfnazoH. 

Street (A) I've Lived in. A Sabbath 
Momme Scene. 

Three I^aturalists : Stories of Lin- 
naeus, Cuvier, and Buffon. 

Young Maid -Servants (A Book 
for). Gilt Edges. 



PRICE FOURPENCE. EnanulUd Ccvert, 



Precious Seed, and Little Sowers. 

Spoiling the Vines. 

Rhoda, and Fire in the Soul. 

The Fatherly Guide, and Fortune 
TeUing. 

Will Brown ; or, Saved at the Elev- 
enth Hour. 



Ancass, the Slave Preacher. By 

the Rev. H. Bunting. 
Bernard. Palissy, the Huguenot 

Potter. 
The Story of Martin Luther. By 

Rev. J. B. Norton. 
Little Nan's Victory. 



The whole of the thirty-four books in the Crown Series at Sixpence are sold in 

Enamelled Covers at Fourpbncs each. 

PRICE THREEPENCE. EnatndUd Covers, 



* The Ants * and * The Conies.' 
Concerning Play. 

* The Kingly Breaker' and * Sow- 

ing the Seed.' 

* The Locusts ' and * The Spiders.' 
Hattie and Nancy. 

Michael Faraday. 

lohn Bunyan. By £. M. C. 



Three Naturalists: Stories of Lin- 
naeus, Cuvier, and Bnfibn. 

Celestine ; or, the Blind Woman of 
the Pastures. 

Held Down ; or. Why James didn't 
Prosper. By Rev. B. Smith. 

The Good Sea Captain. Life of 
Captain Robert Steward. 



PRICE TWOPENCE. EnxmeOed Covet s. 



I. 
a. 

3* 
4- 

\. 

I: 

9* 



The Sun of Righteousness. 
The Light of the Worid. 
The Bright and Morning Star. 
Jesus the Saviour. 
, esus the Way. 

esus the Truth. 

esus the Life, 
^sus the Vine. 
The Plant of Renown. 

The aiove Tioopeni^ Boohs 
Packet No. x, containing 
Packet No. % cpptaJniag 



10. Jesus the Shield. 

11. Being and Doing Good. By 

the Rev. J. Colwbll. 
13. Jessie Allen's Question. 

13. uncle John's Christmas 

Story. 

14. The Pastor and the School- 

master. 

15. Laura Gaywood. 

are also sold in Packets, 
Nob. I to 6, Price x/- 
Nos. 7 to xa, Price x/- 
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STANDARD AND POr'ULAR WORKS. 



PRICE ONE PENNY. Crown i6mo. 

IVtth Illustrations, 



Enamelled Covers. 



X. The Woodman's Daughter. 

By Ljllib M. 
a. The Young Pilgrim : the Story 

of Louis Jaulmes. 

3. Isaac Watkin Lewis : a Life for 

the Little Ones. By Mark 
Guy Pearse. 

4. The History of a Green Silk 

Dress. 

5. The Dutch Orphan : Story of 

John Harmsen. 

6. Children Coming to Jesus. By 

Dr. Crook. 



7. J-esus Blessing the Children. 

By Dr. Crook. 

8. * Under Her Wings.» By the 

Rev. T. Champness. 
g. * The Scattered and Peeled 
Nation ': a Word to the Young 
about the Jews. 
ID. Jessie Morecambe and Her 
Playmates. 

11. The City of Beautiful Peo- 

ple. 

12. Ethel and Lily's School 

Treat. By R. R. 



The above twelve books are also sold in a Packet, price i/- 

PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 

By Mark Guy Pearse, Lillib Montfort, Ruth Elliott, and others. 
Imperial yimo. \t pages. With Frontispiece, 



I. 
a. 
3- 

4* 

5. 
6. 

9* 

10. 
zi. 
za. 
13. 
14. 

X5. 
z6. 

17. 

z8. 

Z9. 
ao. 
az. 
33. 
33. 
a4. 
as. 
a6. 



the Father's 



The New Scholar. 
Is it beneath You! 
James Elliott; or, 

House. . . 

Rosa's Christmas Invitations. 
A Woman's Ornaments. 

* Things Seen and Things not Seen.' 
Will you be the Last? 

•After That?' . , , 

Christmas; or, the Buthday of 

Jesus. . 

The School FestivaL 
John's Teachers. 
Whose Yoke do You Wear? 
The Sweet Name of Jesus. 
My Name ; or, How shall I Know? 
Annie's Conversion. 
The Covenant Service. 
The Chat in the Meadow. 
The Wedding Garment. 

* Love Covereth all Sins.* 

Is Lucy V Sincere ? 

He Saves the Lost. 

The One Way. 

Nora Grayson's Dream. 

The Scripture Tickets. 

* Almost a Christian.' 

* Taken to Jesus.* 



27. 

38. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
3a. 
33. 
34* 

36. 
37. 
38. 

39- 
40. 

41. 

43. 

43. 
44* 
45. 
46. 

47. 
48. 

49. 
50. 

5X. 
Sa. 



The New Year ; or, Where shall I 

Begin? 
The Book of Remembrance. 

* Shall we Meet Beyond the River ?' 
Found after Many Days. 

Hugh Coventry's Thanksgiving. 
Our Easter Hymn. 

* Eva's New Year's Gift.' 
Noble Impulses. 

Old Rosie. By Mark GuyPkarsb 

Nellie's Text Book. 

How Dick Fell out of the Nest. 

Dick's Kitten. 

Why Dick Fell into the River. 

What Dick Did with his Cake. 

Dick's First Theft. 

Dick's Revenge. 

Alone on the Sea. 

The Wonderful Lamp. 

Not too Younjg to Understand. 

Being a Missionary. 

Willie Rowland's Decision. 

* Can it Mean Me?' 
A litUe Cake. 

A Little Coat. 
A Little Cloud. 

The Two Brothers : Story of a Lie; 
By Mark Guy Psarsb. 



The ahwe Series are also sold in Packets, 
Packet No. i contains Nos. z to 24. Price z/- 
Packet No. a contains Nos. 35 to 48. - Price z/- 



LON DON t 
T. WOOLMER, a, CASTLE STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 



